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2 The Meeting, etc. 


THE MEETING. 


As I went through the ancient town, 
Long-lost and found once more, 
Oh, who is this in a green gown 
I knew so well of yore? 


Veils of enchantment hid the place, 
Hung every street and square; 

I felt the sea-wind in my face 
And ruffling in my hair. 


Oh, town, I loved so well and lost 
And find again with tears, 

Your streets hold many a darling ghost 
And all the vanished years! 


My heart went singing a low song, 
Glad to be home again. 
But who is this comes blithe and 
young, 
Not feared of life but fain? 


Oh, who is this comes, cold as stone 
To my quick cry and call? 

Of all the faces loved and flown 
I knew her best of all. 

“Stay, you are -’ Is she deaf 

and blind, 

Or hath she quite forgot? 

What chill is in the sun, the wind, 
Because she knows me not? 


Ah, could the very stones forget? 
Eager and stepping fast, 
That was my own sweet youth I met 
Who knew me not and passed. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The Bye-Witness. 





ON THE NEW ROAD. 


When you have started forth towards 
your vision, 
When you have counted up the gain 
and cost, 
When you have faced the old, old 
world’s derision, 
Its scoffing tale of all endeavors lost; 
When all is said, leave it the sane, wise 
clinging 
To proven ways you never can recall; 
It has not heard your golden trumpet 
ringing. . 
O Pioneer, the end is worth it all. 


When by your cause you stand, its one 
defender, 
And hear the icers and anger grow 
more loud, 
When greater men than you, grave- 
eyed and tender, 
Look on your lone defiance from the 


crowd,, 
Then, then the ny of battle surges in 
you, 
The splendor of the quite unequal 
strife, 
And all the strength of soul and brain 
and sinew 


Proclaims that you will win, and this 
is Life! 
Madness and pride? Nay, never heed 
the shouting, 
The future’s yours—can you not 
wait, O youth? 
In your divine conceit you know, un- 
doubting, 

That you have found a fragment of 
God’s truth. 
How shall you fail, 

faith diminish? 
—Faith less in self than in your 
splendid dream? 
You heard God speak to you, and at 
the finish 
Far in the East you saw your vision 
gleam. 


how shall your 


Mildred Hucley. 
The Spectator. : 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


Would that we might for ever stay 

The rainbow glories of the world, 

The blue of the unfathomed sea, 

The rare azalea late unfurled, 

The parrot of a greener spring, 

The willows and the terrace line, 

The stranger from the night-steeped 
hills, 

The roselit brimming cup of wine. 

Oh for a life that stretched afar, 

Where no dead dust of books were rife. 

Where spring sang clear from star to 
star; 

Alas! what hope for such a life? 
From the Chinese of Ssii-K’ung T’u 

A.D. 834-908. 
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THE IDEAS OF MRS. 


The novel falls into one of four 
classes, as it deals with romance, with 
life, with ideas, or as, lastly, it takes 
the shape of a work of art pure and 
simple. Of the great novelists of the 
last century, Scott, Thackeray and 
George Eliot stand for the first three 
types. For the fourth we look in vain 
in that period. Mr. Hardy, who em- 
bodies it as to the manner born, is of 
our own generation; and here the name 
which at once occurs to us for To- 
mance is that of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, for life that of George Meredith, 
and for ideas that of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. The divisions, of course, over- 
lap; Stevenson was a consummate art- 
ist, and Meredith had an instinctive 
faculty for ideas. But they indicate 
broadly the point of view occupied by 
these writers; and, in a large sense, the 
classification holds. 

It would be too much to say that 
Mrs. Ward is not an artist. “She is so 
well educated,” says a recent critic, 
~“that she knows the proper ingredients 
for a novel. Picturesque backgrounds 
are provided; plot is carefully planned; 
incident does not lack; local color is 
thoughtfully wrought up.” But her 
art is not instinctive. It suggests the 
collector who knows just what to buy 
and how to exhibit his collection to the 
best advantage, but whose motive for 
collecting lies outside art; or the critic 
who has made himself master of his 
subject, and is familiar with the va- 
rious schools and their representatives, 
but whose lips are untouched by the 
sacred fire. If we go a little up stream 
we shall understand this. Mrs. Ward 
is the last term of a series. Dr. Ar- 
nold was not only a great headmaster, 
the creator of the modern public school, 
but a thinker and teacher who, but for 

*“The Writings of Mrs. Humphry Ward” 


Westmoreland Edition. Fourteen vols. Lon- 
don. Smith Elder, 1911. 
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HUMPHRY WARD.* 


his early removal from Oxford and his 
premature death, would have exercised 
as profound an influence on English re- 
ligion as he did on English education. 
The author of “Literature and Dogma” 
was not only a poet ahd a man of let- 
ters, but a critic who, had he not been 
in advance of his age, and gifted with 
a lightness of touch which it viewed 
with the mistrust of stupidity brought 
into unaccustomed contact with genius, 
might have accelerated by a generation 
the advance of English theology. Mrs. 
Ward has neither the passion of her 
grandfather, nor the irony of her un- 
cle. But she has inherited the serious- 
ness of the one and the insight of the 
other; there is an apostolical succession 
between the three. 

Art, it would seem, has come into her 
life as a side-issue, and acquircd no 
more than quasi-domicile. The Puri- 
tan tradition, the introspection, the 
strenuousness, and above all the 
marked absence of anything resembling 
the sensuous in her temperament, have 
tolerated rather than welcomed the 
alien guest. Her characters, and in 
particular her women, are skilfully 
drawn and often finely colored. Mar- 
cella, Laura, Julie, Eleanor, and above 
all Catherine Elsmere, are alive. But 
they do not live for themselves, or be- 
cause they cannot help living. There 
is nothing inevitable in them; they are 
there because they stand for something 
else—an idea, a moral, an association; 
they are by-products of thought, not 
up-wellings of spontaneous life. This 
is even more markedly the case with 
her men. Elsmere, Meynell, Raeburn 
are in the first instance preachers; the 
message is more than the man. 

This point of view, which was that 
of Wordsworth—“I wish to be consid- 
ered as a teacher, or as nothing”—needs 
no apology. It comes naturally to the 
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reflective, as distinct from the merely 
receptive, temperament. In a fine 
passage in the preface to “David 
Grieve,” contributed to the handsome 
edition of her collected works, Mrs. 
Ward explains it. 


I am so made that [ cannot picture a 
human being’s, development without 
wanting to know the whole, his reli- 
gion as well as his business, his 
thoughts as well as his actions. I 
cannot try to reflect my time without 
taking account of forces which are at 
least as real and living as any other 
forces, and have at least as much to 
do with the drama of human existence 
about me. “The two great forming 
agencies of the world’s history have 
been the religious and the economic,” 
says Professor Marshall. Everyone 
will agree that in his own way the nov- 
elist may handle the “economic.” By 
and by we shall all agree that in his 
own way he may handle tke “reli- 
gious.” For every artist of whatever 
type there is one inexorable law. Your 
“criticism of life’ must be fashioned 
under the conditions of imaginative 
truth and imaginative beauty. If 
you, being a novelist, make a dull 
story, not all the religious argument 
in the world wiil or should save you. 
For your business is to make a novel, 
not a pamphlet, a reflection of human 
life, and not merely a record of intel- 
lectual conception. But under these 
conditions everything is open—try what 
you will—and the response of your fel- 
lows, and that only, will decide your 
success. (“David Grieve,” I, X XI.) 


This response has been in her favor; 
it was rapid, decisive, and it has been 
sustained. As applied to the things of 
mind the commercial test is open to 
criticism; but, on its own ground, it 
cannot be gainsaid. The sale of “Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” the writer’s most charac- 
teristic work, has reached, she tells us, 
little short of a million; “two years ago 
’ §0,000 copies of a new cheap edition 
were sold in a fortnight, and 100,000 
with the year.” The circulation of the 
later works is steady. They rank 


among the classics of our generation; 
few living authors have been so suc- 
cessful in leading people to think, in 
avoiding the temper of political and re- 
ligious party, and in getting below the 
surface of things. It is much to have 
done this; it is much, also, to have 
raised the roman @ these to a higher 
level, and so created a standard by 
which later writers will be tried. Mrs. 
Ward has taught seriously, greatly, and 
successfully; she has left her mark on 
the thought even more than on the lit- 
erature of her age. 

‘Her style, at times, reaches distinc- 
tion. The sense of landscape is, per- 
haps, readier than the instinct for hu- 
man nature, though it is not without an 
element of artificiality. The scenery 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland—not 
Scotland; this is of another order—is 
that of her predilection; but the south- 
ern counties have not failed to impress 
her with their more varied charm. The 
pictures in “Marcella” could only have 
been seen with a discerning eye and 
painted by a skilled hand. 

They had reached the brow of a little 
rising ground. Just below them, be- 
yond a stubble-field in which there 
were a few bent forms of gleaners, lay 
the small scattered village, hardly seen 
amid its trees, the curls of its blue 
smoke ascending steadily on this calm 
September morning against a great belt 
of distant beechwood which begirt the 
hamlet and the common along which it 
lay. The stubble-field was a feast of 
shade and tint, of apricots and golds 
shot with the subtlest purples and 
browns; the flame of the wild-cherry 
leaf, and the deeper crimson of the haws 
made every hedge a wonder; the apples 
gleamed in the cottage gardens; and a 
cloudless sun poured down on field and 
hedge, and on the half-hidden medley 
of tiled roofs, sharp gables, and jutting 
dormers which made the village. 
(“Marcella,” i, 61.) 


The same may be said of a vivid im- 
pression of night in a later chapter (p. 
99). 
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To-night, too, the blinds were up, and 
the great view drawn in black and 
pearl, streaked with white mists in the 
ground hollows and overarched by a 
wide sky holding a haloed moon, lay 
spread before the windows. On a 
clear night Aldous felt himself stifled 
by blinds and curtains, and would often 
sit late, reading and writing, with a 
lamp so screened that it threw light 
upon his book or paper, while not inter- 
fering with the full range of his eye 
on the night-world without. He se- 
cretly believed that human beings see 
far too little of the night, and so lose 
a host of august or beautiful impres- 
sions, which might be honestly theirs 
if they pleased, without borrowing or 
stealing from anybody, poet or painter. 
In spite, however, of such descriptions, 
of which many as finely drawn might 
be quoted, it is not as works of art 
that we should class Mrs. Ward's writ- 
ings; she is, as has been said, a novel- 
ist of ideas. “Tell him I leave him my 
ideas—the easier ones,’ was the last 
message of Arminius to the author of 
“Friendship’s Garland.” Mrs. Ward 
has, perhaps, inherited the less easy. 
Her themes are serious; she has taken 
them seriously; and that a discussion 
of ideas conducted on this high level 
should have appealed to so large a cir- 
cle of readers is creditable not only to 
her but to them. A certain tendency 
to idealize is noticeable. The novels 
of public life, in particular, introduce 
us to a society in which distinguished 
personages literally jostle one another 
in Belgravian drawing-rooms or in his- 
torical country houses; never since “Lo- 
thair” have so many celebrities een 
“all with one accord in one place.” 
Their culture is equal to their surround- 
ings: “’Tis from high life high charac- 
ters are drawn.” They are less fantas- 
tic than Lord Beaconsfield’s creations. 
They fit their canvas; they say what 
should be said, and do what should be 
done. But there is a certain sugges- 


tion of the Scottish dowager who 
thanked heaven that “the names of her 
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friends, with few exceptions, were 
written in the Peerage and in the Book 
of Life.” There is, possibly, a section 
of society which corresponds to Mrs. 
Ward’s picture. There is certainly a 
much larger section, not wholly com- 
posed of worthless people, which does 
not. And there is yet another sec- 
tion, and apparently a numerous one, 
which likes to be, if only as lookers-on, 
in such good company. 

The distinctive note of her thinking 
is sanity. She is progressive, but dis- 
trustful of Liberalism; a feminist, but 
an opponent of women’s suffrage; a 
Modernist, but in her latest utterance, 
“Richard Meynell,” an upholder of the 
Established Church. It is something, 
since this is so, to have escaped dull- 
ness; the perfectly sane thinker pays, 
so often, for his sanity by being also 
perfectly dull. Mrs. Ward, didactic as 
she can be, is an exception; her criti- 
cism of ideas is solid without being 
heavy, and appeals to those whose 
minds move on other lines than hers. 
The discussion of Socialism in ‘“Mar- 
cella” is an example. 


Socialism seems to me, like all other 
interesting and important things—des- 
tined to help something else! Chris- 
tianity begins with the poor and di- 
vision of goods—it becomes the great 
bulwark of property and the feudal 
State. The Crusades, they set out to 
recover the tomb of the Lord—what 
they did was to increase trade and 
knowledge. And so with Socialism. 
It talks of a new order—what it will do 
is to help to make the old sound. (“Mar- 
cella,” ii, 114.) 


This is as just as it is acute. But— 
must it not be added?—if this be so, 
Socialism, like wisdom, is “justified of 
all her children”; and we need not quar- 
rel with the dictum of a genial politi- 
cian—the late Sir William Harcourt— 
that “we are all Socialists now.” 
Somehow, however, the impression 
left by the political novels is that of 
one with whom the world has gone 
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well; so well as, not indeed to repress 
sympathy with the less favored—of 
this there is evidence on every page— 
but to inspire the conviction that the 
existing social order is absolute and be- 
yond discussion. 


Property to him means self-realiza- 
tion; and the abuse of property was no 
more just ground for a crusade which 
logically aimed at doing away with 
it than the abuse of other human pow- 
ers or instincts would make it reason- 
able to try and do away with—say— 
love, or religion. 

Socialism, as he read it, despised 
and decried freedom, and placed the 
good of man wholly in certain exterior 
conditions. 

I don’t so much want to take from 
them and to give to the others, I only 
want to be sure that the beauty, and 
the leisure, and the freshness are 
somewhere—not lost out of the world. 

Never, never, be ashamed merely of 
being rich—of living with beautiful 
things, and having time to enjoy them! 
One wight as well be ashamed of being 
strong rather than a cripple, or having 
two eyes rather than one. (Ib. pp. 175, 
177, 213, 214.) 

Well, property is a form, though not 
the highest form, of self-realization; 
and the Socialist State, were it to be- 
come actual, might not improbably 
come into conflict with individual free- 
dom, though freedom does not consist 
in doing what you please. Millionair- 
ism is as mischievous to millionaires as 
it is to society; but few will contend 
that the possession of property is, in 
itself, a thing of which to be ashamed. 
And, human nature being what it is, 
there is not much fear of these con- 
siderations being overlooked. The 
Franciscan idea sets up a standard by 
which they may be and (some of us 
think) should be balanced. But they 


have their weight, and this weight is 
considerable; no one formula exhausts 
the truth of things. 

Mrs. Ward’s eontention that social 
and economic questions should be 


Humphry Ward. 


treated on non-party lines is now gen- 
erally admitted to be reasonable. Must 
it not also be recognized that labor un- 
rest, emphasize its evils as we will, is 
a sign of growth? It is not most prev- 
alent where the pinch of poverty is 
sharpest. One of its conditions is a 
certain intelligence and power of re- 
flection in those affected; and this pre- 
supposes a material standard above the 
lowest. In 1789 there was less misery 
among the French than the German 
peasantry. But the former had be- 
come articulate—hence the Revolution; 
the latter were dumb. The central 
feature of the situation by which we 
are faced to-day is not so much the 
problem of poverty in itself, as the in- 
creasing perception of the fact that the 
only sufficient reason for the perma- 
nence of the actual, or any conceivable, 
social order is that it is believed, not 
indeed to be faultless, but to work 
more effectually than any other by 
which we could replace it for the good 
of the community at large. Where 
this belief is weakened, the social order 
is imperilled. If it were destroyed, 
the social order would not last a week; 
its foundation would be gone. During 
the last fifty years this belief, with re- 
gard to the system under which we 
live, has been shaken. The proof of 
this is the amount of apologetic on the 
subject which is current, and of which 
“Marcella” is a type. As religious 
apologetic indicates religious insecu- 
rity, so social apologetic indicates so- 
cial insecurity; people do not apologize 
for what is unhesitatingly received. 
This consideration rules out of court 
the common objection to social recon- 
struction, that it is revolutionary. The 
question is, Is it on the lines of the 
general human movement? The most 
complete, because the most inevitable, 
revolutions are those which are 
brought about by this movement, and 
are in the nature of things. 

Mrs. Ward’s fear of Socialism, while 
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useful as a corrective, has a tendency 
(it may seem) to become excessive. So- 
ciety, in the first place, is not identical 
with the existing social order. It was 
before this order was, and will remain 
when this order has passed away. For, 
firstly, it is founded not on this or that 
social or economic order, but on human 
nature and the laws of things. And, 
in the second place, the influence of 
Socialism in this country is unlikely to 
be lasting. Socialism is a plant of 
foreign growth, and presupposes con- 
ditions not commonly met with among 
us. It is based on ideas rather than 
on experience; and ideas flourish in a 
lighter soil than ours. There is some- 
thing practical, perhaps even prosaic, 
about English thinking. Facts, or 
what we take to be such, influence us 
much, theories little. We were prag- 
matists before pragmatism; our first 
question with regard either to a belief 
or an institution is not, What can be 
said for or against it? but, How does 
it work? Such Socialism as we have 
is academic, not popular. Where it is 
found in the ranks of labor it is an 
afterthought—a way of accounting for 
certain pressure, with the disappear- 
ance of which it will disappear. Nor, 
even where it is a greater power than 
it is or is likely to become in this coun- 
try, is the Socialism of to-day that 
which Mrs. Ward has in view. The 
theoretical Socialism of the last cen- 
tury, says a well-informed writer, 


provided an apparently materialistic 
and rationalist, but, in truth, largely 
idealistic and often highly irrational 
vent for the needs and aspirations of 
the modern German soul. Born of 
Hegel, and fashioned by the two He- 
brew Apostles, Marx and Lassalle, [it] 
contained sufficient elements of semi- 
philosophical mysticism to entitle it to 
rank as a cult—a cult in which “other- 
worldliness” was replaced by perfervid 
faith in a miraculous, albeit mundane, 
“Future State.” But into Socialist, as 
into Catholic and Lutheran orthodoxy, 


“Modernism” has crept. Belief in the 
transformation of the capitalistic uni- 
verse by a revolutionary miracle that 
should at one stroke abolish riches and 
misery, vice and wrong, has gradually 
been undermined by critical exegesis 
and by a doctrine of relativity known 
as “Revisionism,” upon whose impious 
heels “Nationalism,” ag distinct from 
the old uncompromising “International- 
ism,” is now pressing hard.’ 


In Germany, the Mecca of the sect, the 
Socialists disclaim the wish to destroy 
the Empire, and profess to be “a Na- 
tionalist party in the best sense of the 
term.” If this changes the character 
of Socialism, it also changes the case 
against it; and the controversy must be 
revised. 

The Liberal party, as such, comes off 
badly at Mrs. Ward’s hands. There 
is, it seems, an occult connection be- 
tween it and want of principle. Whar- 
ton and Marsham are examples; neither 
could be trusted round the corner with 
a shilling. Her virtuous and enlight- 
ened magnates have Liberal, even Rad- 
ical or semi-Socialist, leanings; they 
are weak on the Game Laws, and 
strong on Factory Legislation; their 
souls are troubled, at intervals, by the 
contrast betwen St. James’s Square and 
Bethnal Green. But the Liberal party 
is for them what the Hussite doctrine 
was for the Reformation; as Duke 
George put it to Luther at Leipzig— 
“Das walt; die Sucht”’—“God help us! 
the plague.” Law and order are para- 
mount; the mystical view of the death 
penalty in “Marcella” (i, 434)—“I be- 
lieve that, if the murderer saw things 
as they truly are, he would himself 
claim. his own death, as his best 
chance, in this mysterious universe, of 
self-recovery” — might have come 
straight out of Joseph de Maistre. For 
him the priest and the executioner 
were the twin pillars of the social fab- 
ric and the aboriginal representatives 


1 “The Times,” January 9, 1912. 
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of the Deity. For us the executioner, 
at least, is a survival—for whom the 
most that can be urged is that, till rea- 
son comes of age, force, in one shape 
or another, must act as regent and gov- 
ern in her name. _ So, too, Tressady’s 
conclusion, “Government to the com- 
petent, not to the many,” is open to the 
objection that the two are neither 
necessarily nor always  contraries. 
Mob-law and Labor tyranny are un- 
doubtedly dangers against which so- 
ciety does well to guard. But the 
worst evils of both may be incurred un- 
der a Government which depends for 
support upon a combination of dispar- 
ate and conflicting interests. And the 
tyranny of finance is a more actual 
danger than either. It is at once 
more ubiquitous, more insidious, and 
more difficult either to shake off or to 
control. 

Mrs. Ward’s philosophy of religion is 
likely to be of more permanent value 
than her contribution to politica! and 
economic science. The latter is of the 
nature of an Interims-Ethik ; the former 
has a value for its own sake. On the 
one side, it is a weapon against the 
most hateful of all tyrannies, namely 
(as she says), “tyrannies and cruelties 
in the name of Christ”; on the other, it 
is mediating and constructive; it de- 
stroys to rebuild. On the old site, 
now cumbered with the débris of fall- 
ing creeds and departing standards, a 
new Jerusalem, fairer and more endur- 
ing than the old, will rise. 

Arnold of Rugby has seldom been 
estimated at anything like his real 
value. He wasa prophet. Itis scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that he saw 
more truly and spoke more boldly than 
any English Churchman since the Ref- 
ormation. The non-committal attitude, 
characteristic of so much Anglican the- 
ology, was foreign to him; he would 
neither fence nor hedge nor trim. By 
temperament and conviction alike he 
was the irreconcilable opponent of the 


‘Oxford Movement; its casuistry jarred 
on his sense of truth. Had he re- 
mained at Oxford he might have been 
another and a greater Newman: “a 
greater scholar, as great a preacher, as 
imposing a personality, with convic- 
tions equally assured and impact 
equally forcible, he would have formed 
a rival camp.” ? It was not to be. The 
Church went down into the trough of 
the great wave in whose backwash she 
is still drifting, with broken spars and 
rent canvas. Calmer seas, it may be, 
lie before her; but a belt of troubled 
water remains to be crossed before 
they are attained. 

Matthew Arnold was cast in another 
mould. He was without his father’s 
intensity, but he inherited his literary 
instinct; the one made Rome, the other 
made Israel, live. The first English 
critic of his time, his criticism was a 
song before sunrise; the old order was 
extinct, the new unborn. His contem- 
poraries never quite understood him. 
They were practical party men, writing 
up their own side, writing down the 
other—fairly, no dout, and in accord- 
ance with the rules of the game. But 
the practical temper has its limitations. 
“Only think of all the nonsense which 
you now hold quite firmly, but which 
you would never have held if you had 
not been contradicting your adversary 
in it all these years.”* Neither father 
nor son adopted the _ ecclesiastical 
standpoint; yet, were a man asked 
about the genuine position of the Eng- 
lish Church, he might do worse than 
refer the enquirer to the Arnolds. For 
the father the Church was nothing less 
than the nation viewed from the stand- 
point of religion; the son criticized, 
with what was perhaps to some an un- 
welcome candor, the reason given by 
Dissenters for their refusal to conform. 
The type of Dissent which he had in 
view is a thing of the past; and the 

2 “Pretractarian Oxford,” by W. Tuckwell 
p. 121. 


. § “Culture and Anarchy,” xxviii. 
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Church of to-day is less in touch with 
the general mind than was the case a 
generation back. Whatever the reason, 
the non-episcopalian churches seem, at 
least for the time being, more success- 
ful in dealing with ideas than the 
episcopalian; a Scottish congregation 
would make short work of such preach- 
ing as is acquiesced in by the average 
English churchgoer. But, historically, 
the National Church has been more 
spacious than the so-called Free 
Churches; it has stood for a larger tra- 
dition and diffused a sunnier air. It 
was Matthew Arnold’s distinction to 
have see. this, and, by his insistence 
upon it, to have recalled attention from 
the fact to the idea. To understand 
Mrs. Ward it is well to bear in mind 
her heredity. Of a later generation, 
her knowledge in certain fields is 
greater than that of Dr. Arnold; of a 
naturally graver temperament, her se- 
riousness of purpose is, if not more 
real, at least more obvious than that of 
his distinguished son. But she owes 
much to each, and has carried on the 
work to which they addressed them- 
selves; the great line, “Quasi cursores 
vitai lampada tradunt,” holds of all 
three. 

The inception of “Robert Elsmere” 
was due to a Bampton Lecture given 
in 1881 by a then prominent High 
Churchman—the late Bishop John 
Wordsworth—on the connection be 
tween unbelief and sin. The lives of 
believers are, unfortunately, sufficient 
evidence that the lecturer’s thesis, as 
Mrs. Ward understood it, was at least 
not an exhaustive account of the mat- 
ter. “Tliacos intra muros” peccatur 
“et extra”: to live irregularly, it is not 
necessary to disbelieve. The associa- 
tion of ideas rang false. 

Is this all that a religious teacher at 
the centre of English intellectual ac- 
tivity, whose business it is to make a 
study of religious thought and of the 
religious life in man, can tell us about 
that great moyement of the human 
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mind against the traditional Christian 
theology, which is to many of us the 
most important fact of our day and 
age? Does he see no further, does he 
understand no more than this? * 


The object of the book was to place 
the question of the divergence between 
the traditional and the scientific in the- 
ology on its true ground. The 
Pauline distinction between the “nat- 
ural” ( yuyerds ) and the “spiritual” 
( wveyparuxds ) Man is of importance in 
this connection.’ There are certain an- 
tinomies, God and the World, Good and 
Evil, Life and Death, etc., which re- 
main unsolved for us, not because they 
are in themselves insoluble—this would 
be an assumption—but because our 
minds are so constituted that the un- 
derstanding cannot come into touch 
with them! it seems to be grappling 
with air. Were the intellectual! solu- 
tion, then, the only one possible, we 
could not get beyond an admission of 
ignorance—“I do not know.” The 
practical, however, comes to the aid 
of the pure reason—so it is held by an 
important school of thinkers; we are 
enabled to meet the difficulty, not in- 
deed by the logical understanding 
taken separately, but by the knowing 
faculty (of which it is only a part) as 
a whole. Here learning has no prerog- 
ative. Knowledge of the central 
truths is not a matter of scholarship, 
but of the spiritual faculty which St. 
Paul calls faith. But, when religion 
passses over into theology, and this is 
made to cover what are called “dog- 
matic facts,” it is impossible to with- 
draw these developments from the 
province of science or to exempt them 
from its tests. A Christian poet tells 
us of truths which “sages would have 
died to learn, Now taught by cottage 
dames.” But these truths cannot in- 
clude the Synoptic problem, or the his- 
tory of Christian ideas and institutions. 
Here we must have recourse to schol- 


4 “Robert Elsmere,” introduction, xxvi. 
5 1 Cor. ii, 10-15. 
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arship; and the decision must rest with 
those who know. In “Robert Els- 
mere” Mrs. Ward has brought this into 
clear relief. The task that lies be- 
fore the enquirer is, she urges, in the 
last resort, the analysis of testimony— 
its various values, degrees and kinds. 
This 

“makes almost the chief interest of 
history. History depends on testi- 
mony, What is the nature and the 
value of testimony at given times? In 
other words, did the man of the third 
century understand, or report, or inter- 
pret facts in the same way as the man 
of the sixteenth or the nineteenth? 
And, if not, what are the differences, 
and what are the deductions to be made 
from them, if any?” 

“It is enormously important, I grant 
—enormously.” 

“T should think it is,” said Langham 
to himself, as he rose; “the whole of 
orthodox Christianity is in it, for in- 
stance.” (“Robert Elsmere,” i, 358.) 


A generation has passed. It is not now 
argued, at least by Bampton Lecturers, 
that Liberal theology connotes vice and 
Conservative theology virtue; nor is it 
denied that criticism has revised what 
were formerly looked upon as “dog- 
matic facts,” and changed the perspec- 
tive in which they present themselves 
to us. “Robert Elsmere” has counted 
in this result; Mrs. Ward’s service to 
religion—and it was one of the first 
importance—was to have estimated 
rightly the moral values at issue. 
Whether this or that event took place 
or not is a matter not of moral but of 
historical interest! but, when belief in 
a doubtful or unhistorical event is im- 
posed upon the conscience, the question 
becomes moral. 

God is not wisely trusted when de- 
clared unintelligible. 

Such honor rooted in dishonor stands; 
such faith unfaithful makes us falsely 
true. 

God is for ever reason; and His com- 
munication, His Revelation, is reason. 
(Ib. ii. 65.) 
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We may not, the Greek philosopher 
reminds us, predicate what is shame- 
ful of the Deity; and “Doth God” (asks 
the prophet) “need your lie?” These 
axioms give us the space and freedom 
needed for movement. We could not 
do with less; we need not ask for more. 

The practical conclusion of the book 
is more open to question. In “Richard 
Meynell” another solution is proposed 
for our own time; but it is simply not 
the case that scholarly Churchmen of 
the eighties either had to, or did, “de- 
part and go into exile.”* The date of 
the Book of Daniel is too slender a 
foundation to bear such a superstruc- 
ture; nor can it be admitted for a mo- 
ment that “a congregation has both a 
moral and a legal right to demand an 
implicit belief’ * from its minister in 
a particular interpretation of a partic- 
ular Scripture narrative. In the 
Church of England no such right is 
vested either in a particular congrega- 
tion, or in a diocesan conference, or in 
Convocation, even if the House of Lay- 
men be thrown in. The legal right is 
for the law—that is, the King in Coun- 
cil; the moral for the conscience of the 
community at large, not that of any 
section of it, clerical, lay, or mixed, to 
decide. 

Nor can we think, with Mrs. Ward, 
that Liberal theology occupies a 
stronger position in the Church now 
than when “Robert Elsmere” was writ- 
ten. A comparison, from this point of 
view, between the Churchmanship of 
to-day and that of the ~'hties does not 
work out wholly to the advantage of 
that of to-day. The temper of the 
Victorian Church was, not indeed abso- 
lutely, but relatively larger than that 
of our own time. Tait and Thirlwall 
were the most prominent bishops of 
their generation; the influence of such 
scholars as Jowett and Stanley was 
widely felt. Among the laity there 
were fewer who made a hobby of eccle- 


6 1, xxvi. 7? ii, 47, 107. 
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siasticism, but there were also fewer 
who were indifferent; religion was 
stronger both as a personal conviction 
and as a social convention than now. 
The particular questions before our 
generation were, as yet, below the hori- 
zon; they had not reached the general 
mind. But the sectarian standpoint, 
now taken for granted, was excep- 
tional. The Bible meant more than the 
Church, and reason more than author- 
ity, though the one was unscientifically 
interpreted and the other inadequately 
conceived. Enlargement of view has 
been accompanied by narrowing of 
spirit. 

To those who regard the Church as 
National first and Anglican second, the 
outlook to-day is not without features 
which inspire misgiving. The con- 
stitution of the English Church is, for- 
tunately, such that it is impossible for 
her to commit herself by a binding de- 
cision in any subject matter. That 
great safeguard of liberty and reli- 
gion, the Royal Supremacy, preserves 
her from this danger; it ties the hands 
of her clergy, if it does not bridle their 
tongues. But the forces which pro- 
duced the Oxford Movement, however 
negligible in the world of thought, have 
not ceased to be strong on their own 
ground—in the Church, and in public 
affairs where they touch the Church. 
Here they have never been so powerful 
as now. The great weight of lay opin- 
ion, inside as well as outside the 
Church, is against them. But this 
opinion is inarticulate. The minority 
is clamorous and insistent; and the offi- 
cial machinery is in its hands. It is 
natural, therefore, human nature being 
what it is, that it should have the ear 
of the episcopate—on whose “more 
than Gamaliel-like caution” the latest 
historian of the English Church com- 
ments *—and of ministries, more partic- 
ularly of ministries which rest on an 


8 PF. Warre-Cornish. “The English Church 
in the Nineteenth Century,” ii, 117. 
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equilibrium of interests. Such a min- 
istry is unwilling to alienate possible 
support or to provoke avoidable fric- 
tion. In secondary matters it follows 
the line of least resistance; “the violent 
bear it away.” 

The Nonconformists are opposed on 
principle to Establishment. For them 
the Church is a denomination; and they 
are prepared to deal with it on the ba- 
sis of Voluntarism. Meanwhile: they 
and theirs throw sops to Cerberus; Lib- 
eral politicians have played of late 
years even more than their opponents 
into the hands of the High Anglican 
school, They see, for they are shrewd 
observers, that this means Disestablish- 
ment in the near future. What they 
do not seem to see is the blow that 
Disestablishment, brought about in this 
way, would be to Protestantism and ra- 
tional religion at home and abroad. 
“Hoe Ithacus velit.” The residuary 
legatee of the English Church is Ca- 
tholicism, and, in the long run, the log- 
ical and inevitable embodiment of Ca- 
tholicism—the Church of Rome. Were 
the nation moving in this direction, time 
and the growth of knowledge would be 
the only remedies. The paradox of the 
present position is that a marked re- 
vival of Protestantism in religion and 
thought should synchronize with the 
acute medievalizing of what is histori- 
cally the foremost of the Protestant 
Churches. The most disquieting fea- 
tures of the process are, probably, the 
deliberate attempt to establish a sep- 
arate spiritual jurisdiction, and the dis- 
position in certain quarters to bring 
personal and private pressure to bear 
upon the solution of questions which 
the law has not decided, and which it 
is thought undesirable that the law 
should be called upon to decide. The 
remedy lies with those whose civil and 
religious rights are threatened. “The 
courts are open, and there are deputies; 
let them implead.” 


“Helbeck of Bannisdale,” perhaps 
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Mrs. Ward’s finest book, and “Eleanor” 
describe Catholicism in England and 
in Italy respectively. The record of 
the old English Catholics as a body is 
an honorable one. In the sixteenth 
century they were made, as the French 
Catholics have been in the twentieth, 
the scapegoat of Christendom; their 
interests were sacrificed to the intrigues 
of party and to the policy of Rome. 
The loss was not material only. It 
was hard, as in the case taken by Mrs. 
Ward, to see the acres diminish and 
the family fortunes decline. It was 
harder still to feel the impoverished 
blood, the decaying energy, the position 
won in the past slipping away. 

What was it that so gripped the mind 
in the story of this Catholic family? 
Surely not their strength, but their 
weakness. It was their pas- 
sivity, so to speak—their lying at the 
mercy both of the militant intriguing 
Catholicism which used and exploited 
them, and of the militant Protestant- 
ism which made them suffer; it was 
this which touched us. (‘“Helbeck,” 
Pref. pp. xiii, xiv.) 

Much was lost in the process—taste, 
temper, education, the arts and refine- 
ments of life. But much was retained 
and intensified—loyalty to what was 
believed to be truth, a certain fra- 
grance of devotion, and an unconquer- 
able will. The feature of the book 
that is most true to life is the equil- 
ibrium maintained between the loss and 
the gain. Not all Helbeck’s nobility of 
temperament saved him from certain 
obvious and displeasing weaknesses, 
which “revealed a new element in his 
character, something small and ugly, 
that was like the speck in a fine fruit, 
or, rather, like the disclosure of an an- 
gry sore beneath an outward health 
and strength.” The feud between the 
Church and criticism is of long stand- 
ing. But it is pleasant to know that 


there were Catholics who did justice 
both to the intention and the execu- 
tion of the book. 
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While Father Clarke, in the “Nine- 
teenth Century,” was hotly and bitterly 
attacking the book as unjust to Cath- 
olic faith and practice, my father, the 
most devout and obedient of Catholics 
wrote to me—“This, I think, should 
gratify you. A Dublin priest whom 
we really know to be a good man, and 
a man of some culture, called a day or 
two ago. He said that he had just fin- 
ished ‘Helbeck,’ and had read it with 
very great interest and admiration, 
What touched him was the beauty of 
Laura’s character, ‘the atmosphere of 
absolute purity and moral goodness’ in 
which she lives and moves, and the 
compatibility of which with the ‘Ever- 
lasting No,’ which her intellect had em- 
braced, he had before doubted.” (Ib. 
Pref. p. xviii.) 

“Eleanor” introduces us to a Catholi- 
cism of a very different type. The 
scale on which the Church exists and 
acts is larger than that of any other re- 
ligious society. In England even, side 
by side with the dignified and austere 
Catholicism of “Helbeck,” we have 
that of “Casting of Nets”; in Italy we 
have the officialism of the Curia, 
“Obey, my friend, obey! There is no 
more to be said’’; the @ peu prés of Mme. 
Variani, and the cynicism of the rétro- 
grade éclairé, represented by Manisty, 
but commoner in than outside the 
Church. 

“Ts that fair?—to stand outside slavy- 
ery—and praise it?” 

“Why not?—if it suits my purpose.” 
(Eleanor, p. 158.) 


The distinctive note of clericalism, as a 
party, is here. For its programme 
and methods M. Laberthonniére’s “Pos. 
itivisme et Catholicisme” may be re- 
ferred to. By anyone who would es- 
timate the religion of the Latin coun- 
tries the position, paradoxical as it 
seems, must be taken into account. 

In “Eleanor” the Modernist contro- 
versy meets us. Father Benecke, like 
so many scholarly priests, is suspended 
and deprived of the sacraments for say- 
ing “what every educated man in Eu- 
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rope knows to be true” (p. 389). A con- 
flict of this nature is bound to arise 
when a religion of feeling passes out 
of its original shape and becomes, over 
and above this, a religion of ideas. 
For the first ideas with which it asso- 
ciates itself will be rudimentary, and 
will at the same time have a tendency 
to become stereotyped, because a cer- 
tain fixity is a condition of their ap- 
prehension by the popular mind. The 
further this stereotyping process has 
been carried, the more acute is the con- 
flict between the old and the new. So 
long as a Church has not withdrawn 
herself from the stream of life, “sol- 
vitur ambulando” is a fair answer. 
Facts are more than theories. The 
Westminster Confession, to take an 
example, is uncompromising; but the 
Churches of the Westminster Confes- 
sion interpret it, pass Declaratory Acts, 
and live. But the constitution, the 
formulas, and (what is more important 
than either) the genius or law of the 
Roman Church exclude such solutions, 
and tie her to her past. And this “in 
sensu preeteriti’; the logic of the sys- 
“tem is too closely knit to admit of ac- 
commodation; it is “all or nothing”; 
“either—or.” The fallibility of the 
Infallible may be demonstrated, but the 
demonstration is inadmissible. For 
the Church the Pope remains infalli- 
ble; hence a deadlock. Lord Acton 
puts it forcibly. 


It has never been my fortune to meet 
with an esoteric Ultramontane. I 
mean, putting aside the ignorant mass, 
and those who are incapable of rea- 
soning, that I do not know of a reli- 
gious and educated Catholic who really 
believes that the See of Rome is a safe 
guide to salvation. In short, I 
do not believe there are Catholics who, 
sincerely and intelligently, believe that 
Rome is right and that Ddéllinger is 
wrong.’ 


When the distinction between exoteric 


9“Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Glad- 
slone,” p. iv. 
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and esoteric is pressed to this point, 
the notion of unity, which lies at the 
heart of Catholicism, disappears. The 
weakness of Modernism, in many re- 
spects so characteritistic a product of 
the modern mind, is its refusal to face 
this fact. The attempt to evade it 
gives a certain impression of insincer- 
ity, an impression which the all but 
universal acceptance of the anti-Mod- 
ernist oath by persons whose opinions 
are notorious, has done much to con- 
firm. There are exceptions. Benecke, 
like Father Tyrrell, was true to con- 
science. But at what a price! 


“You see a man dying of hunger and 
thirst! He cannot cheat himself with 
fine words. He starves!”’ 

She stared at him, startled—partly 
understanding. 

“For forty-two years,” he said, in a 
low pathetic voice, “have I received 
my Lord—day after day—without a 
break. And now they have taken Him 
away—and I know not where they 
have laid Him.” (“Eleanor,” p. 389.) 


Superficial solutions of the difficulty 
havé been offered. 


“The North will never understand 
the South—never! You can’t under- 
stand our @ peu pres. You think Ca- 
tholicism is a tyranny, and we must 
either let the priests oppress us, or 
throw everything over-board. But it is 
nothing of the kind. We take what we 
want of it, and leave the rest. But 
you!—if you come over to us, that is 
another matter! You have to swallow 
it all. You must begin even with 
Adam and Eve!” (Ib. p. 307.) 


This view of the matter is found at 
times in unexpected quarters. There 
is a current seminary story to the ef- 
fect that two priests, who had been in 
the habit of discussing theological 
questions, agreed that the first to die 
should, if possible, return to give his 
friend the benefit of his enlarged out- 
look. He appeared, telling the other 
to put his questions shortly, as he could 
not stay long. “Quid de moribus?” 








14 
“Taliter qualiter,’” was the answer. 
“Quid de dogmatibus?”’ “Omnino 


aliter,’” he replied emphatically, and 
disappeared. It is a timely corrective 
to over-certainty. But it suggests 
Bishop Blougram rather than St. Paul. 
The second distinction will not take 
us very far. The standards of the 
Church are the same for all. They 
may be enforced more rigorously on 
priests than on laymen, and taken more 
literally by converts than by born Cath- 
olics. Buta belief which rests on the 
loose thinking and indifference of its 
adherents is in an evil way. Nor will 
a popular policy, were such to be 
adopted — and under the present 
Pontificate the tide sets strongly in 
and other direction—save the situation. 

La plus sage des politiques, la plus 
généreuse sollicitude pour les classes 
populaires n’assureraient pas . 
l'avenir du catholicisme, si le catholi- 
cisme, qui, étant une religion, est 
d’abord une foi, se présentait sous les 
apparences d’une doctrine et d’une dis- 
cipline opposées au libre essor de |’es- 
prit humain, déja minées par la science, 
isolées et isolantes au milieu du monde 
qui veut vivre, s’instruire et progresser 
en tout. (Loisy, Autour d’un petit 
livre, p. xXv.) 

“Richard Meynell” is a romance of 
Anglican Liberalism. It is of the na- 
ture of a prophecy; and prophecy is 
moulded by the personality of the 
prophet. In the “Dawn of All’ a pop- 
ular Roman Catholic writer has 
sketched the future of the world as 
Catholics, presumably, wish to see it. 
There is little in common between this 
work and “Richard Meynell.” But it 
is probable that in each case the writer 
has seen what he was desirous of see- 
ing; the vision goes beyond what is 
warranted by the facts. Whatever 
may be the case with the large out- 
lines, it is doubtful whether the details 
of Mrs. Ward’s ideal reconstruction of 
the English Church will commend 


themselves to Liberal Churchmen, or 
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at least to such of them as possess the 
historical sense. The question of 
Prayer-book revision is urgent—how 
urgent those who have practical expe- 
rience of the existing services know. 
But the wise architect retains as far as 
possible the distinctive features of the 
old structure. This was the principle 
on which the compilers of the liturgy 
proceeded; it is the principle, it may be 
hoped, on which its revisers will pro- 
ceed. Mrs. Ward’s description of the 
new service book (p. 45) recalls a well- 
known Congregational chapel in which 
the minister reads selections from the 
New Testament “in Dr. Weymouth’s 
translation.” Dr. Weymouth’s transla- 
tion may be, and no doubt is, excellent; 
but his name is incongruous, and taken 
in conjunction with the names of the 
Evangelists and that of St. Paul, 
strikes a jarring note. The Liberal 
clergy will not break the law—this 
would be to adopt the platform of their 
opponents—nor will they innovate. In 
spite of here and there a dark corner 
and an inconvenient passage, most of 
us would rather live in an historical 
house—into which, however, we should 
introduce bathrooms and electric light 
—than exchange it for a villa run up by 
a speculative builder, and fitted with 
every modern convenience. So in re- 
ligion. The traditional element is 
not to be dismissed out of hand. It 
is often better to explain than to ex- 
purgate, and to interpret than to 
change. 

Both in “Richard Meynell” and in 
“Robert Elsmere” Mrs. Ward does less 
than justice to the historical Broad 
Church party. It had, and has, its 
limitations. It was academic; it had a 
certain aridity; its work was to a great 
extent indirect. But it kept knowl- 
edge alive; and knowledge, after all, is 
a necessary condition of theology and, 
in the long run, of religion, take what 
shape it will. The Liberal English 
Churchman stands in a great succes- 
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sion. He differs in two vital respects 
from the Catholic Modernist; the 
ground on which he stands is solid, and 
his hands are free. He may have faith 
in the future; for the stream on which 
he is launched flows to no inland bay 
or land-locked channel, but to the open 
sea. There the venture of life awaits 
him. The position cannot be better 
stated than in Mrs. Ward’s words. 


Suddenly, as a shaft of light from 
the descending sun fled ghostlike across 
the plain, touching trees and fields and 
farms in its path, two noble towers 
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emerged among the shadows—charac- 
ters, as it were, that gave a meaning 
to the scroll of nature. They were the 
towers of Markborough Cathedral. 
Meynell pointed to them as he turned 
to his companion, his face still quiver- 
ing under the strain of feeling. 

“Take the omen! It is for them, in a 
sense—a spiritual sense—we are fight- 
ing. They belong not to any body of 
men that may chance to-day to call 
itself the English Church. They be- 
long to England—in her aspect of faith 
—and to the English people!” (“Rich- 
ard Meynell,” p. 73.) 

Alfred Fawkes. 





WITH THE RUSSIAN PILGRIMS TO JERUSALEM. 


I. 
I am a seeker: I remember well 
How once the city I desired to reach 
was hid 
When suddenly the spires afar 
Flashed through the circling clouds. 
Soon the clouds closed in again; 
But I had seen the city. and, one such 
glimpse, 
No darkness could obscure. 


Whoever has wished to go has al- 
ready started on the pilgrimage. And 
once you have started, every step upen 
the road is a step toward Jerusalem. 
Even steps which seems to have no 
meaning are taking you by bye-ways 
and lanes to the high road. For the 
heart guides the steps, and has inten- 
tions too deep for the mind to grasp 
at once. The true Christian is neces- 
sarily he who has the wishing heart. 
Therein is the Christian discerned, 
that he seeks a city. Once we have 
consciously known ourselves as_pil- 
grims on the way, then all the people 
and the scenes about us have a new 
significance. They are seen in the 
right perspective. Upon the pilgrim’s 
road our imperfect eyes come into fo- 
cus for all earthly phenomena. 

It is a long time since I wished to 





go. It is indeed difficult to say when 
I did actually begin to wish. It seems 
as if I had been predestined from my 
birth to go. For I remember a time 
when I wished, but did not understand 
what it was I wished. I look back 
to those tender emotions awakened by 
a.child’s hymns—only now I know 
what hymns really are, songs which 
the pilgrims sing upon the road as they 
are marching to Jerusalem. I under- 
stand now why at church [ looked 
wistfully at the procession, and why 
more readily than to all other melodies 
in the world the heart responded to 
march music. 

In my heart was a little compags-box 
where an arrow always pointed stead- 
ily to Jerusalem. My mind did not 
know, but it knows now, for it has 
learned to look inward at last. 

Yes, long ago I wished to go and 
even long ago, to use the sweet Rus- 
sian word, I promised. Often have I 
despaired since then, and given up, 
and yet always renewed the promises. 

The pilgrim’s discovery is when he 
looks into his own heart and finds a 
picture of a city there. The pilgrim’s 
life is a journeying along the roads 
of the world seeking to find the city 
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which corresponds to that picture. Of- 
ten, indeed, he forgets the vision, and 
yet ever and again comes the encour- 
aging picture like the Comforter which, 
on leaving this world, the Saviour 
promised to His disciples. 

I promised, I journeyed, and now to- 
day I am at Jerusalem, Jerusalem the 
earthly, and it seems that my pilgrim- 
age is over. The peasants feel that 
when they have been to Jerusalem, the 
serious occupations of their life are all 
ended. They take their death shrouds 
to Jordan, and wearing them, bathe in 
the sacred river. All in white, on the 
banks where John baptized, they look 
like the awakened deud on the final 
resurrection morning. They spend a 
night in the sepulchre of Christ, and re- 
ceiving the sacred fire extinguish it 
with caps which they will wear in 
their coffins. They mostly hope to die 
in the Holy Land, preferably near the 
Dead Sea, where the Last Judgment 
will take place. If, indeed, they must 
return to their native villages in Rus- 
sia it will be to put their affairs in or- 
der and await death. 

It is seldom that a young pilgrim is 
seen in Jerusalem. But I am young, 
and have accomplished my pilgrimage. 
yet I do not think of dying. What 
then? 

The fact is that in the material 
earthly journey we do not actually at- 
tain to the Jerusalem not built by 
hands: the ancient eastern city above 
Jaffa, wonderful and sacred as it is, is 
for many of the faithful and for all the 
spiritually short-sighted, a great dis- 
appointment. Jerusalem the earthly is 
a pleasure ground for wealthy sight- 
seers, a place where every stone has 
been commercialized either by tourist 
agencies or greedy monks, where the 
very candles lit by the pious before the 
pictures and the shrines are put out the 
moment they are lit and sold in 
sheaves to the Jews. The first thought 
of the true pilgrim on looking at Je- 


rusalem was expressed by a peasant, 
who said to me as we were listening 
to the shrieking populace at the Grave 
on Palm Sunday: “This is not Jerusa- 
lem.” “Of a truth,” I thought, “he is 
right; Jerusalem is not here.” 

Yet in a sense Jerusalem was there 
all the time, even among the disgrace- 
ful scenes at the Holy of Holies. Asa 
priest delicately forewarned the pil- 
grims going down to the muddy little 
Jordan river: “Do not expect anything 
like the Volga or the Dwina or the 
Dnieper. The Jordan is not grand. 
Much in the Holy Land wears an ordi- 
nary appearance. Remember that 
Jesus Himself came not clothed in 
purple; remember that His life seemed 
very squalid and ignominious.” 

Jerusalem, then, has an existence in- 
dependent of material appearance. 
That at least is the refutation of one 
error, Similarly, I remember the ship’s 
carpenter on the boat which brought us 
was a revolutionary propagandist, and 
he pointed out to all and sundry how 
foolish it was to go pilgrimaging; told 
us how the monks would pick our pock- 
ets as we slept at night in the hostelry, 
as indeed they did; how the monks 
lived openly with women; how they 
had upon occasion taken possession of 
poor Russian peasant girls and sold 
them into the harems or “houses” of 
the East; how the monks, in order to 
get more money from the pilgrims, in- 
vented innumerable fictions about the 
sacred things and the objects of our 
piety. Yet most of us understood 
that our pilgrimaging was independent 
of all monkish ways; that we, the peas- 
ants pilgrimaging, were all right. The 
holiness of Jerusalem did not take its 
rise from the priests and the officials, 
but from the actual first peasant pil- 
grim, Christ Himself, who was victim- 
ized by them. 

I have not, therefore, missed my 
way; I have actually attained unto 
Jerusalem. But the point still remains 
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—I am young, I do not think of dying 
on Calvary myself, I am not exactly 
satisfied. What then? 

Youth or age signify little in the 
city not made by hands; for there, 
there is no beginning and no end. The 
procession to the altar is a rite in the 
church; the pilgrimage is a rite in the 
larger church of the world; life itself, 
the pilgrimage of pilgrimages, is a rite 
in the larger church of the universe— 
we complete in a symbolic act an eter- 
nal journey. In the mystery of the 
rite I shall attain unto Calvary and die 
there, just as at Communion I partake 
of the Body of Christ—or else I have 
not made the pilgrimage and have not 
entered into Communion. As _ the 
words of the mystic remind me— 


The Cross of Golgotha thou lookest to 
in vain, 

Unless within Thy heart it be set up 
again. 

If the question be asked: “Why do 
‘you live in the rites but not in the reali- 
ties of life?” It is because the rites 
are more real. They are earthly pat- 
terns of heavenly things. Our life 
itself we confidently understand to be 
a rite. By virtue of our mystery we 
cannot lift a hand to do the most ordi- 
nary thing, but we make thereby mys- 
terious signs, and enter into symbolic 
relationship with the universe of the 
unseen. 


ma 

The pilgrims all call one another 
brother, brat; father, atets; uncle, 
diadia; or grandfather, ded; according 
to the relative ages of the one address- 
ing and the one addressed. There was 
a dear old diadia from Iver Province 
who talked with me. He had been 
within earshot of the propagandism of 
the ship’s carpenter, so I comforted 
him—God saw the peasant and under- 
stood. “Ah, yes,” he rejoined with af- 
fection, though he had never seen me 
‘in his life before, and even then was 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LVII. 
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speaking to me in the dark, “it cannot 
but mean much to us that we journey 
to the land where God died. He will 
certainly soften towards us when we 
come before Him and He remembers 
that we journeyed to the Grave. » 
And think what He suffered! What 
are our sufferings beside His? They 
point out to us the hardships of our 
journey, but truly they are little. It is 
good for us to suffer. I wouldn’t take 
advantage of comforts. I wouldn't 
give up my share of suffering. . . .” 

On that little boat the Lazarus, 
searcely bigger than a Thames steamer, 
having accommodation for only twen- 
ty-one first-class passengers, twenty- 
seven second, and sixty third, there 
were, beyond the usual swarm of 
Turks, Arabs, and Syrians making 
short journeys in the Levant, 560 peas- 
ant pligrims. Four hundred of them 
slept in the dark and filthy recesses of 
the ship’s hold, and the remainder on 
the open deck. Fulfilling its commer- 
cial obligations, the vessel took fifteen 
days to make the voyage from the 
Black Sea to Jaffa. The peasants 
were mostly in sheepskins, and nearly 
all the time the sun blazed down upon 
them. We had two sharp storms, and 
the peasants, most of whom had never 
seen the sea before, were terribly un- 
well. In one storm, when the masts 
were broken, the hold where the peas- 
ants rolled over one another like 
corpses, or grasped at one another 
like madmen, was worse than any 
imagined pit, the stench there worse 
than any fire. For five hundred and 
sixty pilgrims there were three lava- 
tories with doors without bolts. Fitly 
was the boat named the Laezarus—all 
over sores. I heard a priest refer to 
us as the Lazarus communion: his 
words were apt. Yet my dear old 
diadia whispered to me on the morning 
before our arrival in Jaffa. “We must 
not complain.” 

After all that we went through, when 
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we arrived at Jerusalem I heard not 
a murmur but of the words, “Slava 
Tebye Gospody! Slava Tebye!—Glory 
be to Thee, O God, Glory to Thee!” 
With eyes all wet the moujiks crowded 
into the monastery for the Thanksgiv- 
ing service, and the great Bible rested 
on the heads of the close-pressed throng 
—a human lectern, and more than that. 
And with what eagerness we pressed in 
to kiss in turn the cross in the abbot’s 
hand! As we stood afterwards, a dozen 
of us about the door, a woman all in 
laughing tears knelt down and kissed 
our feet in turn and asked our for- 
giveness, seeing that she, a sinful 
woman, had reached Jerusalem. 

Not only had the pilgrims lived that 
terrible voyage, but many of them had 
walked a thousand miles and more in 
Russia before reaching a port of em- 
barkation. Many who were not there 
in body perished by the way. 

The peasants brought with them 
rather more money, man for mam than 
the tourists in the first-class hotels. To 
have twenty, thirty, or forty pounds 
in spare cash was quite common— 
though, of course, there were also many 
who had less than five shillings apiece 
—to have two or three hundred pounds 
was not uncommon. You would never 
dream it to see his clothes, but the 
money is there all the same, deep un- 
der the rags, to be used for God’s pur- 
poses. Thus it is only the degenerate 
peasant who pays to have himself con- 
veyed to Jordan, to Nazareth, to Beth- 
lehem. “Oh, what good is it to come,” 
I heard a peasant say in the Dead Sea 
wilderness, “if we take no trouble 
over it.” He was trudging in birch- 
bark plaited boots which he had made 
in the far North and kept new to 
the day when he landed at Jaffa. A 
simple patriarchal figure he was, with 
long, dense hair cut round his head by 
sheep-shears, and long beard and whis- 
kers encroaching on the sanguine color 
of his high cheek-bones and well-scored 


temples. He was white from head to 
foot with the dust of the desert; even 
his hair was caked white, and he 
walked forward step by step, slowly, 
equably, pensively. It was at the well 
of Guerassim he uttered those words, 
a mysterious little oasis, a warm, salt- 
tasting spring over which a loving bush 
was leaning, heavy with rhododendron 
blossons. 

Thus the peasant pilgrimages. On 
the road to Nazareth, whilst the great 
caravan is on the road in the third and 
fourth weeks of Lent, never less than 
sixty fall dead in the dust. They 
just go on and on, all white from the 
dust of the road, and at a turn throw 
up their arms and fall over, dead. 
There is never a complaint. 

I have walked many times down the 
steep, dark way from the Preetorium to 
Golgotha, where the stumblings of 
Christ are commemorated, and where, 
no matter how steady, the wayfarer is 
bound to stumble; and I have seen 
thousands of peasants come down. 
For want of space the Turks do not 
permit the actual rite, but the seeing 
eye needs not that to see that the back 
of the long-suffering Slav is bowed be- 
neath a heavy cross of wood which he 
is carrying down the treacherous and 
narrow way to the Grave. 


Itl. 

That it should be with the Russian 
peasants that I came to Jerusalem is 
also symbolically true. In the larger 
pilgrimage of life it is with these sim- 
ple people that I have been journey- 
ing. It was the wish of the heart, the 
genius of seeking, that taught me to 
seek Jerusalem through Russia, that 
brought me to her simple people living 
in the great open spaces, lighting their 
candles in the little cottages and tem- 
ples. At Jerusalem were hundreds of 
Englishmen and Americans, and the 
English language was as frequent in 
my ears as Turkish. Often I stood 
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next to rich tourists from my own land; 
they hadn’t the remotest idea that I 
was other than a Russian peasant, and 
I thought “What luck that I didn’t 
come with these!” But really, it was 
not luck, but destiny. 

But it is hard for any man to realize 
himself and the appalling mystery of 
his steps upon the world. No matter 
how truly one describes the others who 
are journeying to Jerusalem, it is al- 
ways, nevertheless, only one person 
who is journeying. All that he sees— 
however strange and separate—is but a 
furnishing of his soul. I remember 
how, when night came down upon the 
steamer, the ship’s lanterns were lit up 
and the electric lights twinkled high up 
on the dark masts. Over the pitch- 
black wallowing sea the foamy billows 
leapt like white wolves, and all un- 
heedingly the boat ground forward on 
its straight-line passage to the port 
which it should reach on the morrow. 
The first and second-class passengers 
would be settling down for the night, 
the Turks in the third class spreading 
bright mattressed quilts on the deck 
and improvising curtains round about 
their black-veiled ladies; but up in the 
stern would be two hundred Russian 
men and women with gleaming can- 
dies. In the midst of them a peasant 
would be reading, his deep voice reso- 
nant in a general silence, “Glory to 
Thee, God-chosen Mother, Mother of 
God, Queen of Heaven and Earth, Glory 
to Thee!” two hundred voices respond- 
ing “Glory to Thee!” Then the reader 
again, and after him the chorus, “Alle- 
luia, alleluia, alleluia!’ going through 
the akatisti. These ended, there 
would follow the singing of sacred 
hymns and psalms, till long after mid- 
night, all sitting on the deck, all peace- 
ful, all intensely happy. At last the 
singing dies away, the band disperses, 
and there is silence; naught is heard 
but the pounding of the engines and the 
wind in the cordage. It may be at 
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four o’clock in the morning you get up 
to take a look at the sea once more; in 
the east the stars are turning pale, the 
silent boat goes forward with the regu- 
larity of a beating heart, and you feel 
that everyone is asleep. Yet look down 
into the mysterious hold, go down the 
ladder and step over the sleepers; away 
in the dark corners among the sacks 
embroidered with crosses you see lit- 
tle pictures of Jesus are hung up and 
candles burn before them, and the un- 
sleeping pilgrim kneels with his bare, 
white brow on the dark floor. Ina 
sense it is Russia that is kneeling; in a 
sense it is you and I and everyone. 

There went a whisper round the 
decks one morning, “We have a mys- 
terious passenger on board.” Whether 
it was because of the man who said he 
had been in Heaven for twenty-four 
hours, or because of some mysterious 
action of the exalted fanatic who slept 
by the carpenter’s bench, or of the old 
man who had taken the oath in silence, 
I know not. It was a typical peasant 
rumor with no explanation but in the 
words, “They say there is a 
mysterions passenger on board.” It 
even came to the captain’s ears, for 
I heard him say, “There are no Rus- 
sians without passports: of that, at any 
rate, I'm quite sure,” as if mystery 
could be explained away by a passport. 

Often I thought of that rumor after 
we had reached Jerusalem. When the 
man who had been in Heaven began to 
preach; when the aged beggar Abra- 
ham, a pilgrim in Jerusalem for the 
twentieth time, came and sanctified our 
wooden beds every morning before 
dawn in Holy Week, burning incense 
in an old tin can on a stick, and making 
the sign of the Cross over us with the 
dense, fragrant smoke; when I saw the 
man all in white by the Golden Gate 
carrying in all weathers his lighted 
lamp—I always thought, “There is a 
mysterious pilgrim in Jerusalem, there 
is myself. . . .” 
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: IV. 

In the’ press of all the nations at 
Jerusalem at Easter it was perhaps dif- 
ficult to find Jesus. Perhaps few peo- 
ple really tried to see Him. There 
was so much memorial of the sad past, 
so little evidence of the living pres- 
ent. 

On Easter morning the old monk 
Yevgeny saluted me with these sad 
words: “Christ is risen, yes, and it is 
Easter, but not like the Easter when 
He rose. How the sun blazes! All 
Jerusalem is dry and will remain dry, 
but then it was fresh and there was 
rain, such rain. You know there came 
a fruitful year after His death. No 
one had known such a summer. Every- 
thing seemed to yield double or treble 
increase, and there was a freshness 
that seemed to promise impossible 
things”; the monk’s eye filmed; he went 
on, “And now it is dry .. . dry 

it has all dried up.” 

These were sad words, and perhaps 
true for the man who said them. Every 
man has a first Easter and the succeed- 
ing ones are anniversaries. What was 
for him an anniversary was for me, 
perhaps, a first Easter or a premoni- 
tion. I for my part was aware that 
even at Pilate’s house were fruit trees 
laden with blossom. 

Yes, Jesus was abroad in the land on 
Easter Day, but what is more, He 
was actually walking those thronged 
Jerusalem streets in the season of Lent 
when I myself was there. 

There were certainly aids. Did not 
the peasants nurse in their hearts the 
rumor—there is a mysterious pilgrim 
in Jerusalem. There was that man all 
in white by Herod’s wall, he had that 
use in the symbology of Jerusalem; by 
him it was easier to imagine THE 
MAN IN THE CROWD. Jesus in His 
day was the man in the crowd, the 
man whom people clustered round, 
whom they pressed in to hear, the 
man of whom strange words or actions 


were expected. Thus stood Jesus 
silent on the Feast Day, the in- 
quisitive flocking about Him and 
scanning His face, wondering if He 
would say anything or not, when all of 
a sudden His lips opened and there 
came forth the word of God as from 
the lips of the oracle: “He stood and 
cried, saying, ‘If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink. He that 
believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.’” 

I suppose the Russian pilgrims read 
the Gospel every day in Lent. Those 
who could read, read aloud, and those 
who could not read, listened. They 
lived with the evangel. It was possi- 
ble to buy Russian guide-books to Je- 
rusalem in the shops, but very few 
pilgrims bought them. They used 
their Bibles, and they found the sacred 
places by asking one another. It was 
marvellous how they found their way 
through the labyrinth of dark, tunnel- 
like streets and alleys. And they 
never missed any shrine as they went, 
never passed a sacred stone without 
kissing it. With such clear minds as 
they have, they will easily reconstruct 
Jerusalem when they get back to their 
villages, and their countrymen, count- 
ing them half holy, pour in to ask them 
what it was like. 

Jerusalem is bewildering. Tourists 
are tired out in three days. Indeed, 
it is scarcely worth while going there 
to be a looker-on. Unless one lives the 
life, Jerusalem can mean little or noth- 
ing. And even living the life, it is 
necessary to have the placid, receptive 
soul, the open house of the soul wish- 
ing to be furnished. 

We find Jesus really when we cease 
looking at Jerusalem and allow the 
Gospel to look into us; when we cease 
gazing questioningly at Jerusalem the 
earthly and realize in ourselves Jeru- 
salem the Golden; when in _ the 
pure mirror of the soul is_ re- 
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flected the living story of Christ. 
Then at Bethlehem the Babe is 
born and over Him the bright star 
shines, the shepherds hear the angels 
sing, the old kings come travelling 
through the night with gifts. The 
child goes to Nazareth and to Jerusa- 
lem. At Jordan the strange Greek 
priest baptizing by the flowing stream 
is veritably John. To him comes the 
mysterious pilgrim: did not the heaven 
in one’s soul bear witness! Jerusalem 
holds a prophet. In indignation He 
whips the hawkers from the Temple; 
He says a final No to commercial Jeru- 
salem and lives thereafter in the 
purged city, the city independent of 
material appearance. He moves 
among the souls of men: He gives 
forth oracularly the living word of 
God. At Bethany, Lazarus once more 
steps out of the grave and sits at 
Martha’s board, and when the pilgrims 
come on Palm Sunday strewing wild 
flowers as they walk, and bearing on 
their shoulders olive branches and 
palms, there is truly in the midst of 
them the mysterious pilgrim sitting 
upon an ass, and they hymn Him to 
Jerusalem. 

The whole heart is a world, and that 
world is a temple. Every step and 
every movement is mysterious, every 
procession is a rite, a word, or a letter 
in a word, of the great poem which 
God reads, which is man’s life. 

Alas, there are strange doings in the 
Temple; the dark figures that mingle 
with the white move forward to dark 
ends. The pilgrim sits at supper with 
eleven white ones and a dark one; the 
dark one goes out. The pilgrim goes 
into a cypress-veiled garden and prays; 
the dark one comes back and kisses 
him. A dark crowd with staves press 
in, and the pilgrim is taken away by 
them. There is a choice made be- 
tween Him and a robber; there is a 
foolish trial. Then comes a symbolism 
within the symbolism, like a dream 
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within a dream, for they put upon the 
pilgrim’s head a crown of thorns and 
on his shoulders a purple robe. They 
lead him forth unto death. He car- 
ries the heavy cross down the steep. 
dark way and stumbles as He walks. 
To the same cross He is nailed, and 
the cross is set up. It is rooted in the 
lowest depths and it rises into the 
highest heaven. Upon it hangs the 
mysterious one all glistening white, 
yet shedding drops of blood. ... 
Then all is lost in a darkness that not 
till Easter morning will disperse. 


V. 

A rite scarcely lives as long as it is 
merely ecclesiastical; but when it is 
personal it is altogether lovely. The 
swinging of the censer in church one 
allows to pass almost unnoticed, but 
old Abraham burning incense over us 
in his old tin can melts one to tears. 
On Holy Thursday one looks upon the 
washing of the disciples’ feet by the 
white-handed, delicate old Patriarch, 
but it is only a church pageant and a 
spectacle—the richly-carpeted platform 
in the square of the Sepulchre, the 
monks each named after an apostle, the 
table on which stand the twelve can- 
dles, the gentle gray-beard with a silk 
towel at his girdle washing the spotless 
feet with rose-water from a silver ba- 
sin, the pageantry of the Church, its 
gold crosses and banners, the crush of 
sightseers all about. It is a different 
matter when an inspired peasant 
washes his fellow pilgrim’s feet from 
an old tin pail at the back of the mon- 
astery wall. It is not artistic, the feet 
are very dirty, it looks coarse and un- 
inspiring, but it is real, and if you can 
see beyond material appearance it is 
lovely. ‘It has the beauty of summer 
which is hidden in the rich, black 
earth. 

Surely the priests have erred by mak- 
ing it into a dead pageant and letting 
out the roof of the Sepulchre in seats 
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for a price. They are not near to the 
behest, “Wash ye one another's feet.” 
The office of humility has little in 
common with gold crosses and carpets. 
Even as a picture the rough peasants’ 
rite was more like the originai. As a 
reality there was no comparison, for 
the peasant washing the feet was the 
mysterious pilgrim. 


In the days of old 
Cross of wood and bishop of gold; 
But now they have altered that law so 


good 
To Cross of gold and bishop of wood. 


Then also at the temple of Golgotha 

on Good Friday, and at the Sepulchre 
on Easter night there were great pa- 
geants and the accomplishment of rites, 
ecclesiastical and no more; and though 
it is expressly to those places and for 
those times that the peasant makes his 
pilgrimage, he is quite content to real- 
ize the meaning of the time in his own 
Russian cathedral in the Russian set- 
tlement. The Grave would have to 
be fifteen times as large as it is to ac- 
commodate the Russians materially: 
those whose bodies are not jammed and 
fixed in that terrible death-dealing 
crowd are at least there by faith. Ob- 
viously it is possible to be there in the 
body and yet not be there at all— 
speaking in the language of the heart. 
Indeed, for some it is not necessary to 
travel to Jerusalem the earthly at all; 
they find the Holy City in the village 
church on Easter night. 

The peasant is saved by his personal 
realization of holy things, by the 
Cross, which is not only in the priest’s 
hands, but hanging from his own neck; 
by the Ikon not only in the church but 
in the home, by his hospitable house 
and heart, by his hard-tramped pilgrim- 
age, by his own visions and inspira- 
tions. 

Thus the pilgrim who made friends 
with me when I arrived at Jerusalem 
asked at once my name, meaning by 


that my Christian name, and took me 
to the place where my “angel” was 
stoned. “Here he stood when they 
took up stones; you see the stones all 
about, the same stones .. . and 
here on this rock stood the Mother of 
God on tip-toe looking on whilst they 
stoned him.” Following him [ knelt 
down and kissed the places in turn. 

I suppose every man whose life is a 
going forth upon divine adventures 
feels somewhere at the back of him the 
supporting faith of a woman. Hilda 
looking on, the Master-Builder climbs 
the scaffold and does the impossible a 
second time. Mary looking on, the 
first martyr faces his persecutors with 
a face catching the radiance from a 
hidden light. A man and a woman 
make one man—he is the outward 
limbs battling in the world; she is his 
steady beating heart. 

The rough unshorn peasant in his old 
sheepskin had not learned to read, and 
knew nothing of my mind or its fur- 
nishings, but he brought me there like 
a child. 

VI. 


As I was tramping through the 
Crimea and along the Black Sea coast 
toward the Turkish frontier, it often 
occurred to me that I was with the 
wise men or one of them, following a 
star to Bethlehem. When I reached 
the Holy Land, Bethlehem was one of 
the first places that I visited; and as 
if Providence had smiled on me, it 
turned out that the day which saw me 
‘there was my own birthday. 

I shall always remember the day. 
The March wind blew freshly over the 
trimly rounded stony hills outside Je- 
rusalem, and seemed to turn over Bible 
pages. Every scene was like a living 
representation of seme picture in a re- 
ligious book at home. The palm 
started up into the sky on the horizon, 
the dark cypress gloomed beside gray, 
ancient walls, brown-taced girls came 
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carrying pots on their heads, Arabs 
overtook me with trains of mules. All 
that was new were the bent peasant 
women, trudging down the road with 
bundles cross-marked on their backs. 

As I looked at the budding spring, 
and the little children gathering wild 
flowers, I knew myself in a place 
which does not alter, the place where 
people are always young, and the world 
is always fresh and full of promise. I 
had indeed reached Bethlehem on my 
own birthday. 

Some weeks later, on Haster Day, as 
soon as the sun had risen, I came to 
the Sepulchre, that second birthplace of 
Christ, and I measured the way from 
Bethlehem. 

The old monk Yevgeny was with me, 
and we read together the fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters of St. John—my 
friend always carried about with him ° 
great family Bible wrapped up in a 
newspaper, and every day he found 
someone with whom to read and talk. 
It was with him that I measured the 
life from Bethlehem, the birthplace of 
the loving human child bound to be 
rejected by the world, to the Sepulchre, 
birthplace of the celestial child above 
us, no longer subject to our powers. 

There is a marvellous tenderness re- 
vealed by St. John; one feels the tears, 
not shed, but in the words, words sur- 
charged with love and sorrow. Jesus 
seems in this last, long conversation to 
discover His soul, not only to His dis- 
ciples, but to Himself. Much becomes 
clear whilst He talks with them, and 
that which becomes clear is so poign- 
ant. He has found out the world. 
He also at the beginning had nursed 
golden hopes. He had held humanity 
to His breast, humanity that had 
waited thousands of years for His com- 
ing, for His loving, for His redeeming. 
I do not speak at all doctrinally—loving 
is redeeming: even the lowest of lost 
souls is saved when someone has seen, 
understood, and given a personal love. 
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I think that only at moments Jesus 
realized His dark worldly course, and 
that in the intervening spaces He toiled 
onward as we do, nursing those hopes 
which in the long run are only vessels 
of tears. He averted His eyes from 
the Cross, and looked at the faces of 
men. At last the road became so 
strait that little but cross remained to 
look upon. He eased His bursting 
heart a little with those whom in all 
the world He had really reached and 
found, His own disciples. It was only 
a little. Even they could not be His 
confidants, not one of them. They 
were children: to Him utterly lovable, 
but children, not men. Jesus reached 
his succoring arms down to all the 
world, but there was not a man alive to 
whom He could reach up His arms, not 
a human neck to stand above him for 
his own soft arms to twine round. He 
could empty His heart only to God, and 
shed His tears only in the bosom of 
the Father. What He said none can 
know. The life which he lived in com- 
munion with His Father, the life of His 
visions, the life whch He realized in 
the mystery of His own soul He carried 
away with Him beyond the Cross. He 
carried it away to the City not made 
by hands, Jerusalem the heavenly. And 
why was He so sad, saying, “If the 
world hateth you, ye know that it 
hated me before it hated you”? He 
realized that the same hard road that 
he had trod was the way of all pil- 
grims. 

When the sun went down in majesty 
on Easter Eve, as if answering the be- 
hest, “Father, glorify Thy name,” 
there came a whisper to my ears, “I 
have both glorified it and will glorify 
it again.” Easter Eve is a sunset, but 
Easter morning is a celestial sun- 
rise. 
“The story was fresh, fresh,” said 
Yevgeny, turning over the leaves of 
St. John dreamily, “but now it is 
dry, dry asa mummy. Once it was 
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very real, we must not forget that.” 
For me, however, it was fresh and 
The English Review. 


real now, for in myself the first pilgrim 
had just reached the City. 
Stephen Graham. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It had been generally agreed at Helm 
Close on New Year’s Eve that as Helm 
Water was frozen hard every one who 
could, would skate there next day. 
Helm Water is one of the smaller 
lakes, but there is room for a good 
many people on it, and those lucky ones 
who see it on a shining winter day, see 
it in more dazzling beauty than Au- 
gust tourists can easily imagine. For 
there is more color on our hills in Jan- 
uary than in August. The rich reds 
and browns of the bracken reach to 
the snow, and the snow on such a day 
stands out against a clear blue sky. 
The little streams are tearing down 
their courses from top to bottom of the 
fells, dashed to foam by the boulders 
over which they break, and the fir trees 
clothe the lower slopes with green, 
while oaks and birches have shed their 
leaves that in high summer hide the 
delicate tracery and the warm colors of 
their branches. 

When Lydia went down to breakfast 
at Helm Close on New Year’s Day, she 
found no one in the room at first but 
Mr. Butler, and he looked up from his 
letters to wish her a Happy New Year, 
and to ask her whether she had quite 
recovered from the fatigues of the pre- 
vious night. 

“But I see you have,” he continued 
gallantly. “What it is to be young! 
Now I feel baked because I have only 
had five hours’ sleep.” 

They were still standing together on 
the hearthrug when Delia came into 
the room: but Mr. Butler had forgot- 

ten his letters. He was listening to 


Lydia’s lively account of New Year’s 
Day in Berlin, and watching her ani- 
mated face with benevolent admira- 
tion. When they sat down to break- 
fast she sat next to him, and through- 
out the meal he looked after her with 
great politeness and talked more to 
her than to any one else at table. The 
other young people talked about the 
weather and the ice and the wonderful 
feats they hoped to see and themselves 
perform. 

“Do you skate?’ said Mr. Butler to 
Lydia. 

“Not very well,” she admitted. 

“My niece is a very fine skater,” said 
Mr. Butler, -who could never resist a 
chance of singing Delia’s praises, “you 
should let her coach you.” 

“T must go back to Blazey Hall di- 
rectly after breakfast,” said Lydia with 
a sigh. 

“ee. « ~ OR « « & im 
bottle on the telephone?’ asked Mr. 
Butler. “Nothing easier than to ring 
her up and ask her to spare you a few 
hours longer. Couldn't make any (iif- 
ficulty about it on New Year’s Day 

at least I should think not.” 

“It is kind of you,” cried Lydia, “and 
I should have loved it on such a day as 


this . . . and I ha e never seen 
Miss Middleton skate ... how 
well she must look she moves 
like Diana so swiftly and 


fearlessly but I’m afraid I 
must go back because Miss Middleton 
is sending me in the car . . . she 
is so kind and later in the day 
it might not be corvenient.” 

“We'll see abou: it after breakfast,” 
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said Mr. Butler easily, “Delia is sure 
to know how to manageit. ... I 
leave everything to her have 
done for years, you know . 
though she’s not twenty yet. We unt 
to have a’lady here as her governess 
avery pleasant woman... 
a Mrs. Lennox widow of a 
Major Lennox, who was in the same 
regiment as Delia’s father ... 
but it was just the same then ss 
she left everything to Delia 
she’s wonderful, you know 
such a brain .. such a will 
ro perhaps you’ve noticed it?” 

“Indeed I have,” said Lydia, and 
thought to herself that it could not 
need much strength or wisdom to lead 
a leisurely life in such a home as this. 
From where she sat she could see 
ranges of snow-capped hills with the 
morning sun on them. On a little bird- 
table outside a window robins, tits, and 
chaffinches were squabbling over a 
heaped-up breakfast, while inside the 
room a company of happy young people 
were chattering like magpies over 
theirs. The table was prettily served 
with china, flowers, and silver: on the 
sideboard there were hot and cold 
dishes and several kinds of fruit: a 
great log fire was burning on the 
hearth. The scenery outside the win- 
dows and the bright comfort of the 
room all helped to make a picture for 
Lydia of the other girl’s life: of the sur- 
roundings that were her birthright and 
which she took for granted, like 
breathing. She had no idea how lucky 
she was or of what it meant to be 
hemmed in every way by poverty and 
its limitations. Lydia envied her bit- 
terly. 

After breakfast, whcu every one got 
up from table, she felt at a loss for a 
moment. At Blazey Hall she would 
have gone straight to the school-room 
with the troop of unlicked “kiddies” 
who were in her charge: but here she 
did not quite know whut was expected 
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of her. She was following two other 
girls towards the drawing-room when 
Delia, who had stayed behind to speak 
to Mr. Butler, ran after her. 

“My uncle suggests that we should 
ring up Mrs. Gilbottle and ask her to 
let you skate with us till after lunch,” 
she said. “Do you think she would 
mind?” 

Delia was spokeswoman for Mr. But- 
ler, but she had no objection to enter- 
taining Lydia a few hours longer. She 
had hardly spoken to the girl since her 
arrival yesterday, but she recognized 
that she had been a success. Petty 
feelings of distrust and jealousy did 
not take root in Delia’s mind, and 
rivalry with Mrs. Gilbottle’s governess 
was not in the reach of things. She 
had been ruffled for a moment yester- 
day, because without consulting uer 
Mr. Butler had invited Lydia to dance, 
but she had not lived all these years 
with her uncle without knowing that 
the person who had his ear at the mo- 
ment led him her way. No doubt 
Lydia had suggested the performance, 
and Delia would have liked her better 
if she had refrained. But the episode 
was over, and did not matter much. 
Altogether Lydia could not matter 
much to Miss Middleton. After to- 
day they were not likely to meet, as 
Delia did not mean to be dragged 
into an acquaintance with the Gilbot- 
tles. 

Lydia rang up Blazey Hall herself, 
and came back with a radiant face and 
permission to skate on Helm Water all 
the morning. The Gilbottles were com- 
ing there themselves rather later it 
seemed, and would take Lydia back 
with them. It had all been easily and 
pleasantly arranged, except perhaps 
for Delia, who foresaw that she would 
have to keep the Gilbottles at arm’s 
length. Mr. Butler’s car was to take 
his house party and their lunch to the 
lake in two journeys, and Lydia went 
with the first contingent. Her skates 
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she had borrowed from Delia, and one 
of the young men who had danced with 
her last night helped her to put them 
on. But after this act of civility he 
left her to her own devices, which, 
from the English skater’s point of 
view, were childish. She could skim 
along, but she could not do the sim- 
plest figure or even change her edge. 
At first she did not mind looking on at 
people, who all seemed to know each 
ether and to regard their present occu- 
pation as a serious one. The sun was 
shining brightly, the air was still, and 
the lovely colors of winter were on the 
hills that closed round the little frozen 
lake. But the beauty of the landscape 
could not save Lydia from feeling for- 
lorn. The arrival of a large party 
from Applethwaite raised her hopes for 
a moment, but not for long. The 
Dale boys were not with them, and 
the Audleys were mobbed by their 
friends the moment they appeared. 
They could all skate, and were general 
favorites in the neighborhood. It 
seemed to Lydia that every one on the 
ice wanted to wish them a Happy New 
Year and run round an orange with 
them. However, she remained where 
she was, feeling impatient with a world 
she did not belong to, and more than 
once getting flagrantly into its way. 
More than once, too, she kicked aside 
the oranges with an air of disapproval 
that infuriated the skaters who had 
placed them. At last one of the girls 
staying at Helm Close addressed her. 

“Will you be more careful not to 
touch that orange, please,” she said 
rather indignantly. 

“It ought not to be there. It is 
dangerous,” said Lydia. 

“Dangerous!” 

“The police do not allow them in 
Berlin. People tried them and were 
stopped at once.” 

The girl looked at Lydia as if, in 
the time-honored metaphor, she was 
God Almighty and Lydia was a black- 


beetle. Then, without speaking, she 
turned from her and went up to Jem 
Audley. 

“l .sked her to leave the orange 
alone, and she says it is dangerous and 
not allowed in Berlin,” she _ said. 
“Where did Delia find her?’ 

“T’ll take her away,” said Jem, and 
skating towards the criminal he wished 
her a Happy New Year. 

Lydia’s whole face changed, as the 
moon does when a cloud passes from 
it. Her eyes and smile welcomed t* 
young man, and she wondered why ie 
hardly responded. Fe had left his 
partner and come up to her, but he 
looked decidedly out of humor. 

“A Happy New Year,” she said de- 


- murely, keeping as best she could be- 


side him and so getting led to a discant 
part of the lake, where there was 
poorer ice and very few people. 

“You don’t skate as well as you 
dance,” said Jem. 

“Don’t 1?” said Lydia. 

“You don’t call this skating, do you?” 

“Ah! you mean those silly figures 
. round oranges! Are they dif- 
ficult?” 

“They’re impossible when people 
who can’t skate move the orange.” 

“Show me how to do them!” 

“Strike me sky-blue scarlet!” cried 
Jem. “You can’t do the outside edge 
yet.” 

But he stayed and gave her a lesson, 
kept from moment to moment by her 
eagerness to learn and by her quick 
progress. 

“But you are losing your morning,” 
she said, in time, with mock compunc- 
tion. 

“Never mind,” said Jem, “it’s for the 
happiness of the greater number.” 

“What pretty things you say!” 

She pouted, and Jem laughed. He 
had recovered his temper, and had said 
what he did in a way she could not re- 
sent. 

“But you were spoiling sport you 
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know,” he aided. “We'll go Back now. 
They're having lunch. And after 
lunch you :.:ust look out and not get in 
the way. 

“Otherwise I shall get myself dis- 
liked,” said Lydia sweetly. 

“Yes,” said Jem. 

Lydia did not want to go back. She 
feared that Jem would be lost to her 
amongst his friends at the other end 
of the lake, and that she would feel ne- 
glected and outside again. She went 
with him for a little while, and then 
she began to flag. 

“Come on,” said Jem, who was hun- 
gry. 

“Savage!” Lydia whispered to her- 
self, and dropped still further behind. 

She was hungry, but she wanted Jem 
to fetch lunch for both of them and 
eat it here: and she hoped he would do 
so when he saw how tired she was. 
She was so tired that she was skating 
anyhow, und as she wobbled from side 
to side a man coming clumsily past her 
from behind collided with her. Jem, 
hearing a cry and a fall, looked back, 
and saw Lydia floundering on the ice, 
while the man who had upset her was 
half-heartedly trying to help her to her 
fee+ again. In the scramble his hat 
had come off, and Lydia’s hat had been 
pushed .» one side. They both looked 
cross anu dishevelled, and rather ridic- 
ulous. The man was a Mr. Popple- 
stone, a well-to-do bachelor, who lived 
half-way between Hawksmere and 
Helm Water. He had not been at the 
dance last night, although Delia, rather 
against the grain, had invited him. He 
was the Dr. Fell of the neighborhood. 
No one liked him and no one quite knew 
why. He wore the white flower of a 
blameless life, acted as a wet blanket 
wherever he went, and complained on 
the housetops that he was not popular. 
He was:a lean, weedy man with wine- 
bottle shoulders and glittering, beady 
eyes. He talked in a falsetto voice 
and had a way of stroking his hair as 
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he talked that made Delia long to 
handcuff him. But she never said two 
words more to him than she could help. 
He visited the Gilbottles, and Magnolia 
Gilbottle was suspected by the gossips 
of casting a kindly eye on him or 
rather on lis house and money. But 
the gossips had not decided that Mr. 
Popplestone responded to Miss Mag- 
nolia. It was generally understood 
that he thought the tone at Blazey Hall 
frivolous, and that he accepted Mrs. 
Gilbotiie’s invitations because he 
thought it right to be neighborly. 
‘ydia had seen him there once or twice, 
so as she scrambled to her feet she rec- 
ognized him. 

“I’m not sure whether [ ought to 
blame myself or you,” he began. 

“We shall both feel happy if we 
blame each other,” said Lydia, quickly. 

“But that will not help us to arrive 
at the truth. If you had not swerved 
when you did. a 

“Is my hat straight?” 

“I think so. I feel bruised from 
head to foot, but I have fallen several 
times this morning. I can’t think why 
Icame. One does these things because 
other people do and then one regrets 
it. I call it a poor amusement. Are 
you here with the Gilbottles?” 

“No,” said Lydia. “I came with 
Miss Middleton. I was at the dance at 
Helm Close last night.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Popplestone, and 
his high-pitched note of surprise made 
Lydia angrier than a string of com- 
ment could have done. 

“The Gilbottles were not at Helm 
Close, I believe?” he went on. 

“They were not,” said Lydia. 

“Then how did you get there?” 

“In Mr. Butler’s car.” 

“What I mean -” began Mr. 
Popplestone, but he never explained 
what he meant, because Jem Audley 
arrived just then, and asked Lydia if 
she had hurt herself. 

“I’m afraid I’ve hurt Mr. Popple- 
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stone,” said Lydia. “He feels bruised.” 

Jem had once told Mary in confi- 
dence that he had the same unreason- 
able aversion for Mr. Popplestone 
that a rustic has for a toad. He ex- 
pressed it by invariably calling him 
Mr. Popplestone, and getting out of his 
way whenever he could. 

“No limbs broken, I hope,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t want a doctor thank 
you,”’ said Mr. Popplestone, tactfully. 
“T shall have a hot bath when I get 
home, and put a little soda in it. I’m 
only bruised from head to foot. That’s 
nothing at this game, I suppose. I 
fell rather badly over an orange. Yes, 
it’s very amusing for the lookers-on.” 

“Not when it’s their orange,” said 
Jem, and, offering Lydia his hand, he 
set out for the opposite end of the lake 
again. But Mr. Popplestone kept be- 
side them and talked about oranges. 
His views were what Lydia’s had been 
that morning, but Jem was amused 
and edified to hear that hers had suf- 
fered a swift change. She now de- 
fended sport to a man who said he con- 
sidered all games and all sports waste 
of time. 

“T take part in them,” he said pon- 
derously, “but I don’t enjoy them or 
feel any glow of self-approval when 
they come to an end.” 

As they approached the more 
crowded side of the lake they wit- 
nessed the arrival of the Blazey Hall 
ears, which from their deeds and their 
color were known all over the neigh- 
borhood as the Yellow Perils. From 
them descended a footman and a chauf- 
feur bearing first a picnic table that 
they set on the ice and then large ham- 
pers holding lunch. They were fol- 
lowed, Lydia perceived, by Mrs. Gil- 
bottle, Mrs. Trumper of Timaru, Mag- 
nolia, Jessamine and Algy Gilbottle and 
the kiddies. If the fashion journalist 
of my favorite paper could have seen 
them she would certainly have de- 
scribed their costumes, reckoned up the 
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collective value of the peltry and 
bijouterie worn by the ladies, told you 
that Mrs. Trumper of Timaru had prob- 
ably paid forty guineas for her hat 
trimmed with seasonable legumes, and 
that Magnolia and Jessamine, who 
were of course the daughters of Mrs. 
Gilbottle, looked so well in pastel pink 
and ermine. 

“Are you going to have lunch with 
us or with those dazzling people?” Jem 
said to Lydia, “I’m sure their lunch 
will be better than Delia’s or ours, 
ae «cs & 

“T’d much rather have it with you,” 
said Lydia, “but Mrs. Gilbottle may 
want me.” 

“T’ll manage Mrs. Gilbottle,” said 
Jem. “Hurry up! I’m hungry.” 

“I’m hungry and I’m cross,” said 
Lydia, “and I’ve torn my veil.” 

“I’m afraid you did that when you 
swerved and collided with me,” said 
Mr. Popplestone, “I shall be delighted 
to send you a new one.” 

“Thank you,” said Lydia, declining 
the offer by the tone of her voice, “I 
have plenty at home.” 

“T thought young ladies always had 
room for new finery.” 

“I wonder he doesn’t offer me 
eighteen-pence,” said Lydia in an exas- 
perated undertone to Jem, and then 
they reached the camping place of the 
Gilbottles. Magnolia took on Mr. Pop- 
plestone, wished him a Happy New 
Year and asked him to lunch. Mrs. 
Gilbottle addressed herself to Jem and 
Jessamine, told Lydia to take off her 
skates at once and see that the kiddies 
did not over-eat themselves. Algy 
ogled Lydia stealthily and Mrs. Trum- 
per of Timaru played with gold and 
tortoiseshell starers attached to a dia- 
mond chain. 

“Miss Middleton expects us both to 
lunch,” said Jem, “Miss Jordan as well 
as me. I’m afraid .. .” 

“I’m afraid Miss Middleton ’ull be 
disappointed,” said Mrs. Gilbottle brid- 
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ling. “It’s more than time Miss Jor- 
dan resumed her duties. We don’t 
expect to have charge of the kiddies 
ourselves.” 

“Shall we take them with us?” said 
Jem. “Miss Middleton adores chil- 
dren.” 

“I can’t say I should have guessed 
it when she meets mine as she has done 
more than once,” said Mrs. Gilbottle. 
“But if you make a point of it, Dr. 
Audley, I’ll spare Miss Jordan just for 
half an hour not a minute 
‘ more, Miss Jordan, if you please. The 
kiddies will want their skating lesson 
_the moment they’ve had lunch.” 

“T’ll be back in good time,” said 
Lydia, and skimmed away with Jem: 
but she found herself separated from 
him almost directly. He talked to 
Delia while he drank the hot soup 
she had brought in Thermos flasks and 
afterwards ate the hot-pot that tastes 
, 80 much better on the ice than indoors. 
Delia had heard of the vicissitudes suf- 
fered by the skaters and their oranges 
this morning first through Lydia, and 
then through Mr. Popplestone. 

“The two duffers!” she cried. “They 
should have kept over there together.” 

“They did meet,” said Jem, and de- 
scribed in what way. 

“But she would soon skate,” he said. 
“She is clever.” 


“I suppose she is poor little 
thing. it must be rather awful 
. . . tolive with Gilbottles .. .” 


“And sit with the ‘kiddies’ 
but she can hold her own. She snuffed 
out Popplestone.” 

“Look, here he comes!” cried Delia, 
“What can he want? Has every one 
finished? Quick, Jem! Give me that 
flask let us get away!” 

“Too late!’ chanted Jem, and then 
Mr. Popplestone was on them. He 


looked so lugubrious that Jem thought 
he must be suffering from his bruises, 
and he took off his hat to Delia with 
an air of apology. 
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“I come as an ambassador, Miss Mid- 
dleton,” he said, managing with con- 
siderable difficulty to stand still on his 
skates. 


“Oh! Good-morning, Mr. Popple- 
stone,” said Delia. “A Happy New 
Year!” 


“The same to you!” replied Mr. Pop- 
plestone, but his polite answer ended 
in a smothered grunt of dismay, one of 
his legs seemed to fly forward without 
his consent, and he clutched Jem’s arm 
so suddenly that both men were nearly 
upset. Jem, by a miracle, managed to 
right himself and to pull Mr. Popple- 
stone to his feet with him, but except 
by violence he could not have freed his 
arm from the other man’s hold. So 
they stood together, absurdly linked, 
while Mr. Popplestone went on speak- 
ing to Delia. 

“I come as an ambassador,” he be- 
gan again. “Mrs. Gilbottle sends you 
and all your party an invitation to tea.” 

“But I don’t know Mrs. Gilbottle,” 
said Delia with gentle surprise. 

“I pointed that out but she 
would not be gainsaid and as 
I had trespassed on her hospitality for 
lunch besides I like the Gil- 
bottles I am sure you would 
if you knew them, Miss Middleton 

and after all they are our neigh. 
bors, and Mrs. Gilbottle said she was 
sure you would like to meet Mrs. 
Trumper of Timaru who is 
staying there.” 

“Please tell Mrs, Gilbottle that I am 
much obliged to her but that we are 
going to have tea indoors,” said Delia. 

“She will be terribly disappointed,” 
moaned Mr. Popplestone, and gave a 
lurch against Jem that made them both 
flounder again. 

“Take care, man!” cried Jem impa- 
tiently. “Can’t you keep on your 
feet?” 

“I was very much shaken by the col- 
lision with Miss Jordan,” fluted Mr. 
Popplestone. “If you are a doctor you 
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might see that I’m not in my usual 


form.” 
“If I’m a doctor!” echoed Jem of 


Harley-street. “Comeon. I'll run you 


_ back to the Gilbottles and then if I 


were you I’d take off my skates and go 
home.” 

“Do you think I ought? Do you 
think I’ve contracted a chill?” said Mr. 
Popplestone. 

“I think you’d feel happier over a 
fire with your feet in hot water than 
you do out here.” 

The Times. 
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“Perhaps a little sweet spirits of 
nitre——” 

“Or grog——” 

“But I’m a teetotaler——” 

“Hot tea or gruel then——” 

“My housekeper makes excellent 
gruel. I rather fancy myself at 
gruel. I'll go home at once. But 
where is Miss Jordan? I forgot her 
and I was to take her back with me.” 

“She started back the moment she 
saw you coming,” said Jem. 


(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM: ANDREW LANG. 


The melancholy death of Mr. An- 
drew Lang has been the occasion of a 
multitude of tributes in the press which 
bear unequivocal testimony to his re- 
markable position in the world of jour- 
nalism and letters. That he was at 
the head of his profession, that he was 
the deacon of his craft, was tacitly 
conceded or assumed by all. There 
were differences of opinion as to the in- 
trinsic value of his work. Among so 
many voices some must have been 
raised by persons unfitted, from con- 
stitution or training, to do justice to his 
peculiar merits. But of malicious de- 
traction or premeditated disparage- 
ment scarce a sound has reached our 
ears. 

In attempting to commit to paper for 
remembrance some notes on the salient 
characteristics of his temperament and 
genius, it is natural that the first 
thought should be of his unique ver- 
satility. Nullwm fere scribendi genus 
non tetigit, to quote once more an epi- 
taph which has been in great requisi- 
tion; and the remainder of the sentence 
may also be applied to him without any 
qualification. For the best part of 


quarter of a century he had been a reg- 


ular contributor to “Maga.” During 
that period he wrote, inter alia, of 
ghosts, of Homer, of “Edwin Drood,” 
of Queen Mary, of games, of certain 
favorite byways of history. These 
are but a few of the subjects on which 
he discoursed to the world with a fe- 
licity and a charm all his own. He 
could not “bring it twangingly off” 
save on themes which interested him. 
Fortunately the range of his interests 
was unusually extensive. Yet he 
would never have been able to display 
his characteristic ease and mastery but 
for the habit of unremitting industry. 
True, he wrote with an enviable facil- 
ity. His, too, was the precious faculty 
of utilizing odd minutes, of filling up 
spare moments whenever and wherever 
they occurred. Ingenuous youth with 
a turn for writing is apt to picture the 
successful journalist “dashing off” his 
epoch-making articles in less than no 
time for a princely fee. If any one 
ever seemed to lend countenance by 
his example to the “dashing off” fallacy 
it was Mr. Lang. But beneath all his 
brilliance and rapidity and grace was 
a foundation of sound learning, laid by 
sheer hard work, as genuine and exact- 
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ing in its kind as that which is essen- 
tial to the barrister or the man of busi- 
ness. Since the death of Southey there 
has been no more conscientious, no bet- 
ter equipped laborer in the vineyard of 
letters. To the very end he was work- 
ing “up to the collar’; and, if he some- 
times felt the strain and scrupled not 
to say so, there was never for one 
moment the slightest relaxation of ef- 
fort. 

It were idle in the meantime to weigh 
his multifarious productions in the 
scales, and by balancing his grave 
against his gay, his poetry against his 
criticism, his criticism against his his- 
tory, to conjecture what portions will 
be best remembered by future genera- 
tions. Doubtless his choicer gifts 
reached their high-water mark in some 
of his sonnets. Possibly some of his 
very best stuff lies buried in the files 
of “The Saturday Review.” Curiously 
enough, the most disappointing of his 
works is the “Life of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie.” We suspect that in the 
course of composition he discovered a 
promising subject to be for some rea- 
son or other less congenial than he had 
anticipated. The book bears unmis- 
takable traces of fatigue, if not of dis- 
gust: traces from which his magnum 
opus is surprisingly free. The “His- 
tory of Scotland” was conceived upon 
a modest scale. It expanded, how- 
ever, from a text-book for the use of 
the upper forms of schools into the four 
solid volumes which occupied the chief 
of his waking hours for some of the 
best years of his life, and upon which 
he bestowed more pains and trouble 
than upon any other single work. 
There the final structure far outran the 
original design. It was not so with 
his “History of English Literature 
from Beowulf to Swinburne.” He 
must have been well aware of the 
magnitude of such an enterprise. To 
prepare a hand-book of that subject is 
a task which no man competent to un- 
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dertake it could contemplate at any 
time of life without a sinking of the 
heart. He did not flinch, notwith- 
standing the burden of well-nigh 
threescore years and ten, and the book 
appeared in the very week in which he 
died—his last testament and confes- 
sion, as it were, to the educated pub- 
lic. 

Everybody is more or less familiar 
with the style in which such compila- 
tions for scholastic purposes are usually 
executed. We must all have noted 
how the hackneyed statements and 
the hackneyed judgments get passed 
on from hand to hand. We must all 
have become conscious how the neces- 
Sary process of compression squeezes 
out the vital juices which first-hand 
study and appreciation alone can be 
trusted to supply. Mr. Lang’s “His- 
tory of English Literature”* is one of 
the few performances of its class in- 
stinct with real life. In tone and 
method it is the very antithesis of 
Brunetiére’s well-known manual of 
French literature. It is a delightful 


‘ causerie, in which, from the first page 


to the last, we seem to be listening to 
the author’s living utterance. Like 
others of his works, it discloses a fair 
proportion of those mysterious slips of 
the pen which the critical novice de- 
lights to castigate, but which, as older 
hands know too well, successfully pur- 
sue the fallentis semita vite in proof, 
and leap into the blaze of day only 
when the sheets have issued from the 
press beyond recall. The presence of 
such patent corrigenda, however, in no 
wise diminishes the attractiveness of 
the book. The author’s opinions in- 
variably spring from the direct appli- 
cation to the matter in hand of a sensi- 
tive, vigilant, and trained intelligence, 
#0 that, even when they seem way- 
ward—as in the vilipending of “Jona- 
than Wild’—they are neither petulant 
nor “thrawn.” It is refreshing, though 
1 Longmans: 1912. 
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not unexpected, to find a really ade- 
quate estimate of Miss Austen, in 
which her matchless genius is neither 
patronized nor pooh-pooh’d. Equally 
refreshing is it to come across an ac- 
count of such Restoration dramatists 
as Otway and Lee which conveys au 
intelligible impression of their place in 
our literature, and imparts a correct 
understanding of iow and what they 
wrote. Wherever the reader pleases 
to dip into the volume, he is certain to 
light upon something at once true and 
pregnant. For not the least of its ex- 
cellences is that Mr. Lang has “let him- 
self go,” and indulged in a thousand of 
those happy strokes of which he alone 
possessed the secret; strokes which 
never decline upon the mechanical arti- 
fice of epigram, but which serve to elu- 
cidate all that is to be told with un- 
rivalled humor, delicacy, and precision. 
Thus, of Smollett’s heroines he re- 
marks that they are regarded by his 
heroes “rather as luxuries than as la- 
dies.” Of Southey he notes that, “on 
entering Balliol College, Oxford, he de- 


clared himself a rebel, wearing his hair’ 


long, as becomes men of genius, while 
women of genius commonly wear their 
hair short.” Browning, he tells us, 
won the applause of readers who value 
“thought” in poetry. “Of these many 
preferred the passages most difficult 
of comprehension, and found joy in 
mysteries where the difficulties were 
really caused by the manner of the 
poet.” FitzGerald’s “Omar,” “though 
idolized by the worst judges,” remains 
a very pretty piece of paganism. “ ‘Be- 
fore his fortieth year,’ Mr. Gosse in- 
forms us, ‘there had set in a curious 
ossification of Swinburne’s intellect.’ 
But this appears only to mean that he 
saw no merit in Ibsen, Stevenson, Dos- 
toieffsky.” The truth of the same 
poet’s criticisms, he remarks, “would 
not be less apparent if the critic did not 
speak in the tones of a demoniac, and 
write sentences longer and less easily 
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to be construed than those of Claren- 
don.” On the appearance of “The New- 
comes,” “every one wept with the good 
Colonel, loathed the Campaigner, . . 
sighed with Clive, was more or less in 
love with Ethel, and was anxious, 
vainly anxious, to see no more of 
Laura Pendennis: an angel, perhaps, 
but a recording angel.” Finally, Rich- 
ard Edgeworth is described as “an en- 
ergetic and intelligent man, reckoned 
one of the leading boors of his age.” It 
is in such passages—and the anthology 
might have been indefinitely en- 
larged—that we seem to hear the 
very voice of our friend yet speak- 
ing. 

Our last quotation brings to mind a 
strongly marked trait in Mr. Lang: his 
dislike of all ill-founded pretension. 
He heartily detested boors and 
pedants, both in print and in the flesh. 
He detested even more heartily the 
“movements,” the crazes, the societies 
for the promotion of this crotchet or of 
that, with which boors and pedants are 
invariably associated. It was not 
merely that his keen sense of the ludi- 


.crous made him alive to their countless 


absurdities: their whole mental atti- 
tude, their claims to “intellectual” and 
moral superiority, were utterly ab- 
horrent to his candid and well-balanced 
mind. Not since the period of the 
“Anti-Jacobin” has the noisy race of 
busybodies, system-mongers, regenera- 
tors of society, and wiseacres, had so 
deadly a critic. In every generation 
there is apt to spring up a body of 
men who, adding to natural abilities 
and an uncommon stock of assurance 
a certain amount of specialized knowl- 
edge, terrorize the rest of the world 
under the guise of “experts.” Think- 
ing that they find something rotten in 
the state of Denmark, incapable of 
calm reflection, and eager for notoriety, 
they hit upon a specific for what is 
amiss, compared with which ail others 
are spurious imitations. Their field of 
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interest may range from solar my- 
thology to “eugenics,” but the threefold 
badge of the tribe is an overweening 
belief in their own infallibility, coupled 
with a proportionate contempt for ordi- 
nary human beings; the command of a 
barbarous jargon; and an irrepressible 
desire to badger and bully their unfor- 
tunate fellow-creatures. For a par- 
donable reluctance to swallow the nos- 
trum without some proof of its quality 
the latter are labelled “obscurantists,” 
“reactionaries,” and (most horrible of 
all) “medieval.” The regenerators, on 
the other hand, are leaders of 
“thought,” to differ from whom is to 
write one’s self down a criminal. This 
singularly offensive class of persons 
was very prominent in the age of Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopzedia; was not 
unknown in the early days of “The 
‘Edinburgh Review”; and was well to 
the fore in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
But never has it flourished with so 
rank a luxuriance as in our own time, 
when no theory is too fantastic, no pro- 
ject too insane, to escape a Bishop’s 
blessing. A half-educated proletariate, 
which has been taught to throw the 
old beliefs overboard, wildly clutches 
at the last doctor or professor whose 
name has been “starred” in the news- 
papers, in its blind groping for the 
guidance of “authority.” It was the 
intellectual arrogance inseparable from 
this type of mind which found in Mr. 
Lang a relentless foe. He was strong 
where the “thinkers” were weak. He 
had a sense of humor, a working 
knowledge of the laws of evidence, and 
a familiarity with the rules of logic. 
He was also skilled in the method vul- 
garly described as “knocking his op- 
ponents’ heads together.” His attacks 
gave ther no little uneasiness, for, 
their stock-in-trade being chiefly a mass 
of a priori assumptions, they knew not 
with what weapons they should meet 
him. But at one point Mr. Lang was 
at a serious disadvantage. He could 
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not help being readable and entertain- 
ing. And they had their revenge in be- 
ing able to point triumphantly to those 
infallible indicia of the hopeless “ama- 
teur.”’ 

He reserved his most deadly shafts 
for the founders of new religions and 
the apostles of new moral codes. New- 
fangled religions and new-fangled mo- 
ralities he knew must be false, for any 
apparently novel truth which they con- 
tained turned out upon closer examina- 
tion to be as old as human society it- 
self. As he says of Captain Marryat’s 
novels, he was full of “sound honest 
views of life and duty.” In all business 
dealings he was the soul of integrity 
and honor, abhorring the sophistries 
which make good faith and loyalty 
melt into thin air. It is consequently 
not surprising that he had no taste for 
party politics. A system under which 
men keep two sets of opinions, one for 
public, the other for private, use pre- 
sented no attraction to a nature con- 
stituted as his was. But by whatever 
name he may formerly have chosen to 
describe himself, all his instincts 
were fundamentally and strongly con- 
servative. He asked nothing better 
than to be allowed stare super antiquas 
vias: “progress,” and the vociferous 
cant of progress, he knew for a delu- 
sion andasnare. The civilization and 
culture in which he was steeped were 
those of ancient Europe: a civilization 
and a culture which, firmly rooted in 
the humanities, it is the honorable 
boast of our older Universities still to 
maintain, despite assaults from with- 
out and treason from within. A true 
son of Oxford, he must have viewed 
with serious misgiving the growth of a 
frame of mind which regards it as the 


.chief business of those who are sup- 


ported by her noble foundations, to in- 
trigue with wire-pulling politicians and 
to act as “bonnet” to the most impu- 
dent anarchists. Of his fellow-coun- 
trymen north of the Tweed he had a 
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thorough understanding. He was well 
acquainted with their foibles, and knew 
their vulnerable points. It was amus- 
ing to watch the effect he produced 
upon a certain class of Scot,—the class 
of Scot who punctually called him 
“Dr.” Lang on the strength of his hon- 
orary degrees, and thought he liked it. 
The “doctoring” class do not much un- 
derstand raillery, though they some- 
times guess that they are being laughed 
at. They can take their turn at a 
“flyting,” but they are baffled by con- 
troversy in which dexterous badinage 
takes the place of solemn repartee. 
Mr. Lang began by mystifying and 
ended by irritating them. In their per- 
plexity and annoyance they were re- 
duced to the last resource of the unlet- 
tered Scot, the charge of want of “pa- 
triotism,” and that against a writer 
who had given abundant demonstration 
in his “History” of his willingness to 
go all the lengths to which a “patriot” 
can go consistently with fidelity to 
truth. The plain fact is that a Scots- 
man of Mr. Lang’s type exercises an in- 
calculably greater influence for good 
upon his country than a thousand of 
the worthy persons who stubbornly 
fence themselves against the wider civ- 
ilization which emanates from the old 
seats of learning south of the Border. 
The first thing which the raw Scot re- 
quires to learn is that, in so far as 
the Scottish Universities are efficient 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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to-day, and in so far as there is any 
education in Scotland based upon the 
ancient classical tongues—any educa- 
tion, that is to say, worthy of the name 
—it is almost entirely due to English 
example and to English inspiration. 
The conditions requisite to rescue the 
youthful Caledonian from a “patriot- 
ism” more soul-destroying than provin- 
cialism itself are precisely those under 
which Mr. Lang’s rare promise ripened 
into a rich and generous maturity. In 
this respect he presented a striking par- 
allel to his uncle, William Young Sel- 
lar. 

We think of that correct and fastid- 
ious, though never dilettante taste; of 
that exquisite style, so nervous, so un- 
affected, so free from display and os- 
tentation; of those stores of learning, 
accumuiated through many industrious 
years. We call to remembrance, with 
a sigh, the champion of “lost causes,” 
the defender, in an age of socialism and 
unrest, of the essentials of the faith, 
the ardent inquirer after truth in that 
medley of passion and prejudice 
known as history. We dwell on 
the memory of that striking face 
with the melancholy. eyes, and 
recall a hundred kindly offices and acts 
of friendship. And we feel that his re- 
moval has left a blank which for us 
can never be filled. Ave atque in eter- 
num vale! 
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The moment a man enters Australia 
with the intention of settling on the 
land he has issued his challenge to cer- 
tain unconquerable elements. Only 
skill and knowledge and foresight can 
save him: his English experience will 
avail him not one iota. New enemies 
in the shape of insect pests await him; 
foot-rot, scab, pleuro and tick will as- 
sail his herds. His skill as a sheep 
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and cattle doctor will be tested to the 
utmost in combating the innumerable 
plagues and diseases. 

In 1899 I purchased an orchard at 
Waitara, in the county of Cumberland, 
N.S.W., and set to work under the most 
favored conditions to raise fruit for the 
local market—lemons, peaches, plums, 
apricots, and oranges. After wasting 
seven years of careful labor and scien- 














tific culture until it seemed as though 
every known insect pest was under 
control, a series of black blights swept 
from the adjacent bush lands and prac- 
tically effaced my seven years’ work. 
Ignorance or mismanagement, says the 
successful grower of potatoes. 
Granted, but how shall an orchardist 
measure his wit against the unknown 
forces of a new continent, forces which 
to-day baffle the paid experts who con- 
trol our departments of agriculture? I 
threw up my small holding in disgust, 
sold it for a third of its original cost 
with my seven years’ labor thrown in. 
The whole district was affected. The 
fruit pests were eating men out of 
house and orchard; the cost of chemi- 
cals and new-fangled spraying appli- 
ances was more than the trees were 
worth. 

There seemed nothing to do but 
tramp the continent in quest of a new 
home. Australia is proverbially a land 
of rumors; the swagmen and overland- 
ers bring hints from the outside tracks 
of new gold-bearing country, new pas- 
toral lands, and these rumors are al- 
ways backed up by a section of the 
Australian Press. “There is gold at 
Wonga Creek,” whispers one, “fine gold 
in the river bed, I saw it shining in 
the sand like jewellers’ filings.” A 
few are caught by the story and hurry 
to their undoing, often leaving farm 
and grass and cattle to take care of 
themselves. Others bring hints of new 
country being opened up along the 
coast table-lands, of giant woolly-butt 
forests and black soil flats covered with 
mahogany and cedar awaiting the set- 
tler’s axe and cross-cut saw. 

Few people outside Australia can 
imagine the strange fever and excite- 
ment that runs through a village of 
timber-getters on hearing of a newly 
discovered cedar forest somewhere up 
the river. The men who first scented 


eut the cedar of our northern rivers 
were Finns and Scandinavians. 


To- 
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day their schooners flit up and down 
our eastern seaboard in quest of the 
beautiful red wood so much in demand 
among timber exporters and manufac- 
turers. For sixty years or more our 
virgin reserves were pillaged and 
looted by these northern adventurers. 
Fortunes were made and spent royally. 
The thunder of falling trees was heard 
along the coast, and the voices of the 
Finns carried above the sound of their 
relentless axes. Along the Clarence 
and Richmond rivers cedar logs were 
used for firewood. Stables and out- 
houses were built of blood-red cedar 
panels. One lonely Finn erected a kind 
of pagoda out of this beautiful timber. 
His selection was fenced with cedar 
palings, his slip-rails and posts were of 
the same valuable wood. In the win- 
ter he made big fires and warmed him- 
self with the hearts of a hundred ce- 
dar giants. 

In those days there were no forest 
laws, or if they existed they were 
never properly administered. Whole 
regions were ruthlessly stripped of 
silky oak-and satinwood, white mahog- 
any and rosewood, without a single 
tree being planted in return. The above 
mentioned pagoda was sold by the im- 
pecunious Finn to a publican at Casino 
for eleven pounds. The logs were 
taken down and hauled to the nearest 
saw-mill. A few weeks later they 
were auctioned, after being cut into 
slabs, and a sum representing seven 
hundred pounds was realized. To this 
day hundreds of licences are issued by 
the different States Forest Depart- 
ments which allow timber-getters to 
deplete our hardwood reserves. The 
revenue obtained from these licences 
is ludicrously small and scarcely main- 
tains the staff of rangers who patrol 
the once heayily-wooded reserves. The 
professional timber-getter is a soulless 
miscreant; his path is strewn with the 
slender limbs of immature trees. His 
razor-edged axe scarfs and ringbarks 
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pitilessly, draining the beautifa] red 
gum and white mahogany of life’s- 
blood and sap. Half-grown belars and 
leopard trees are crushed to splinters 
the moment some forest giant is flung 
across them. This licensed timber- 
sleuth is a Herod among the young 
trees. He begins work at the head of 
a gorge by scarifying the hip of some 
monarch of the slope. His axe and 
wedges are driven into the sides until 
it falls in a dead line with a hundred 
others. The shock of an avalanche is 
not greater than the Homeric crash of 
those hundred falling trees. A clear 
lane is swept through the gorge and the 
fire-blackened axeman gloats as he sur- 
veys the horrible gap. 

A vast army of ugly stumps marks 
the denuded area where a mighty for- 
est once stood. In a year or two the 
land “suckers” and is overgrown with 
an impenetrable scrub-jungle, a foe to 
the intending settler, and the breeding 
ground of innumerable parasites. 
There is a certain value in forest tim- 
ber much appreciated by the expe- 
rienced selector. He finds it indispen- 
sable in erecting fences and outbuild- 
ings. It has a thousand uses in a land 
where barriers have to be reared 
against in-roving cattle and _ stock. 
Land that holds nothing more valuable 
than sprouting tree stumps is an eye- 
sore and the abomination of every cul- 
tivator. 

In the early days the business of 
seeking a home in the far interior was 
full of disappointment, heat, and bad 
neighbors. The free selector, the cat- 
tle-thief and brand-faker were to be 
met on the seaboard and on the edge 
of the Never-Never. And it is often 
better that a man should die young 
rather than select a home where his 
neighbors have an eye on the land he 
has chosen. Scattered over the east- 
ern coast lands of Australia are 
groups of isolated gully dwellers—Bad 
Families, they are called—whose in- 
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stincts develop after the manner of the 
poison-weed. Going on the land with 
a Bad Family on your boundary is 
worse than living with a colony of cen- 
tipedes. 

My small holding at Waitara was 
part of an estate known as Hungry 
Hill. When I first beheld it, with its 
line of blue gums silhouetted against 
the sky, I clapped a fat cash deposit 
into the agent’s hand and took posses- 
sion. A small creek wandered musi- 
cally through a boulder-strewn gully; 
wattles blazed on the distant heights, 
and every tiny breeze was laden with 
strange perfumes from the rain-washed 
mountain slopes. “Hungry Hill!’ I 
said indignantly. “Surely a madman 
must have given it the name!” 

I intended to show my neighbors 
what British energy could do in the 
way of improving my little selection. 
Starting on the western boundary I 
fenced gradually until I arrived at the 
stone ridge, and my British energy be- 
gan to fall in large drops from my 
brow, while the unlimited sunshine 
stayed like the hand of a devil on my 
bare neck. Just here the Bad Family 
living on the adjoining land would 
come from their humpy and stare at 
me. I didn’t mind being watched, but 
when they cat-called and set a crowd 
of half-starved dogs at my heels, I 
felt that my lot had been cast among 
thieves. The Bad Family’s dogs did 
most of the thieving. They were half- 
bred dingoes, and they shepherded my 
movements night and day. One morn- 
ing I put a piece of meat in a pot out- 
side the house and started a fire. 
Strolling to the creek I returned half- 
an-hour later and glanced at the pot. 
The water was boiling merrily, but the 
meat had gone. Far down the gully a 
pack of yellow dogs were sampling my 
dinner. The dogs around Hungry Hill 
were Dantesque in their hungriness. 
They galloped in and out of the bush 
like wolves, whining, rooting under 
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the house, and devouring loose scraps 
with unholy speed. My big white cat 
and kittens vanished the first week. A, 
childish fear came over us in the night 
that the snarling, half-famished brutes 
would steal our baby. Nothing thrived 
on Hungry Hill except the Bad Fam- 
ily and their pack of half-bred dingoes. 
There were no opossums or rabbits to 
alleviate the dog-hunger that moved 
over everything. Grass refused to 
grow, and, when it rained, beds of 
white sand would stream down from 
the ridges and cover our cultivated 
patches of soil. And when the bleak 
night wind shrilled under the house- 
piles, it sounded like ung-ung-ung- 
ungry. 

We had another neighbor named De- 
laney; he lived across the sand ridge, 
struggling year in and year out to 
make his orange trees grow. At the 
end of one hot summer his cottage 
caught fire and burned to ashes be- 
fore he could carry out a bed or a 
chair. And the Bad Family danced 
like wild blacks at sight of the flames, 
yelling as he dashed blindly about try- 
ing to save a few articles of clothing. 

“Man alive, they’re a bad lot,” said 
Delaney, wiping his fire-blackened face. 
“Two of their sons are in gaol. The 
daughters have no names for their chil- 
dren, and they howl at me.” 

One terrible day in December, when 
the dry wind moved over the earth, 
sapping it of life and moisture, the Bad 
Family, without warning, fired the 
scrub on my boundary. In a moment 
it was a roaring gehenna of flame that 
swept upon us whistling in its fury. 
Delaney and I fought it with greenhide 
beaters for six hours, while the Family 
whooped joyously in the background. 
Next day the police inquired about 
the affair, but the Family were not at 
home when the trooper rode up to the 
humpy. It would have required a regi- 
ment of black trackers to find them in 
the almost impassable gullies. 
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A week later, while cutting wood, a 
mysterious bullet buzzed through my 
half-filled water tank; when I arrived 
at the house the tank was empty. 
Then I was compelled to carry stag- 
nant water from the creek half a mile 
away. I learned afterwards that one 
of the Family’s sons belonged to a lo- 
cal volunteer corps; he was known 
throughout the district as an expert 
tank-shooter—a sport not much appre- 
ciated by people whose water supply 
was liable to be cut off by a bullet in 
the midst of a dry season. 

There is an amusing side to the 
struggling selector exhibited occasion- 
ally in his desire to obtain the utmost 
from the men he employs. Applying 
for a situation at an out-back home- 
stead once, the following questions 
were put to me: “Can you milk, plough, 
shear, or mend harness? D’ye know 
anything about book-keeping or poul- 
try rearing? Have ye ever tried to 
put in sheep wires? What sort of car- 
penter are ye? Can ye hang a door 
properly, or do a bit of farriery? How 
would ye start if I asked ye to build me 
a small three-hundred egg incubator? 
D’ye throw away your skim when 
you’re making butter, or would ye 
sooner put up a few log sties an’ feed 
pigs?” After satisfying the owner that 
I was competent to undertake most of 
the aforementioned jobs, his wife took 
me in hand and asked sweetly whether 
I would object, during my spare hours, 
to giving her children a few lessons in 
German and French! 

Hundreds of small farmers leave 
their homes during the shearing season 
to earn a few pounds at some distant 
sheep station. It is characteristic of 
the Australian “small man” that he 
prefers someone else’s job when he 
might be well employed improving his 
own neglected acres. During a bad 
season the tracks leading to a big sta- 
tion are crowded with swagmen and 
shearers, all eager to obtain employ- 
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ment as wool pressers, roustabouts, 
classers, cooks, and the usual assort- 
ment of “handy men” indispensable to 
a big cattle or sheep run. The handy 
man is an all-round mechanic. Ata 
pinch he will repair a harvester or 
threshing machine, and will forge and 
supply new parts to a broken-down mo- 
tor-car or bicycle. He is usually an 
expert carpenter and builder, with an 
innate knowledge of horses, and is able 
at a moment’s notice to re-tyre or spoke 
an injured buggy wheel. 

But the smal] Australian farmer is 
regarded by all bush-workers as a 
sweater of the worst class. It has been 
said that he begrudges his hands even 
a few hours’ sleep during the harvest- 
ing season, and employs labor only 
when forced to do so. The small man 
is also by turns a bridge-builder and 
maker of roads, especially when the 
Government votes a sum of money to 
be spent in his district. I have known 
many fairly well-to-do farmers “put in” 
for a road-making contract when the 
District Board called for tenders. In 
the back country one meets them work- 
ing in a broiling sun, up-rooting trees 
and blasting roads through ironstone 
ranges in the hope of making two or 
three pounds a month! If the same 
diligence and energy had been applied 
to their own farms in sinking wells or 
dams, or netting their rabbit-infested 
boundaries, it is certain that a greater 
reward would await them at the end of 
the year. 

The new arrival journeying west into 
the great lone continent will note the 
squalid conditions under which the 
average bushworker exists. The lean-to 
shanty is everywhere visible sur- 


rounded by outhouses built of kerosene 
tins and sheets of stringy bark. The 
children of the poor settlers run half- 
wild through the bush trapping and 
snaring rabbits and opossums, devel- 
oping meanwhile the instincts of the 
aboriginals, and in many instances be- 
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coming their physical antitypes. The 
Russian peasant is certainly better 
housed than thousands of English- 
speaking people who eke out an exist- 
ence in the Far-Western districts of 
New South Wales. The climate is no 
doubt responsible for the bush-dwell- 
er’s apathy in the matter of housing 
himself decently. The winters are 
mild, while the intolerable heat of sum- 
mer, averaging from ninety degrees to 
one hundred and twenty in the shade, 
makes sleeping in the cpen more pref- 
erable to a bedroom, 

Among the thriftless dwellers of the 
North-west life is endured under con- 
ditions that would be intolerable to an 
English farm hand. There the small 
settler makes no attempt to improve 
his slab-and-bark humpy: thistle and 
prickly pear overrun his holding, and 
beyond the everlasting sun-blighted 
paddocks, the eye never rests on a 
flower of any description. Water is 
too precious to waste on gardens or 
even fruit trees. Indeed, I have met 
children who, beyond the ordinary al- 
lowance of tinned jam, have never 
tasted fruit in their lives! 

I have seen cows running milk-mad 
for want of attention, yet the settlers’ 
little ones are given tea without milk, 
while puddings of any kind are un- 
heard of. In certain districts of New 
South Wales and Queensland, where a 
few families have settled in remote 
places far removed from a railway, the 
effects of inter-marrying are every- 
where apparent. 


A factor in the new arrival’s prog- 
ress will be his untiring capacity for 
seeking employment. He may find 
himself suddenly cast adrift in a 
drought-ridden district where remuner- 
ative labor is out of the question and 
where the few remaining settlers are 
wandering among the dead sheep strip- 
ping fleeces by the glow of a slush- 
lamp, their eyes watching the narrow 




















bush track where a trooper may be ex- 
pected at any moment. 

Nothing could present a more 
Dantesque appearance than certain 
parts of the Australian back country 
during a period of prolonged drought. 
East and west the waterless creek beds 
are choked with the bones of dead cat- 
tle. And not a blade of grass or 
herbage to rest the weary eye. From 
out the network of cattle-routes come 
endless mobs of sheep travelling 
towards the nearest railway or boiling 
down works. aA sun-bitten crowd of 
drovers ride wearily on the heels of the 
“starvers,” lifting their eyes at inter- 
vals to note the sly movements of the 
dogs skulking in the shadow of the 
camp horses. During the drought the 
new arrival will prepare for a long 
journey East until he arrives within 
the coast-belt where rain and grass are 
fairly plentiful. He will pass endless 
mobs of cattle drifting hopelessly in 
the same direction. If his horse is in 
good condition he will be offered work 
by the drover in charge of some big 
herd of steers. If he is wise he will 
accept the offer and thereby gain ex- 
perience in the handling of moving cat- 
tle that will be invaluable to him in 
the years to come. The late James 
Tyson, cattle king and millionaire, was 
himself a drover in early life. The 
business was full of hardships and 
dangers, but it enabled him to see the 
country and judge its stock-bearing ca- 
pacities in good and bad seasons. 

The camp of a Queensland over- 
lander is not to be confounded with 
the yawping, revolver-ridden ranches 
of the American cowboy. It is possi- 
ble to travel from the Diamantina to 
Adelaide with different parties of Aus- 
tralian cattle-men without seeing a fire- 
arm of any kind. The man who car- 


ries a “gun” on the big stock-routes is 
regarded as a bounder of the Dead- 
wood Dick class. 

Moving cattle from one State to an- 
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other would be very easy work if the 
wild things of the earth would allow 
the mobs to pass in peace. First, the 
blacks send up smoke signals telling 
each other of the mighty herd of beef 
travelling south. And when the my- 
alls start to spear your stragglers the 
wounded steers may work up a ten- 
hour stampede. The dingoes swarm 
through the gullies and Mitchell grass 
fretting the mob and keeping the un- 
easy scrub-bulls awake at night. 
Sometimes a swamp alligator or rock 
python livens up things. A bull leader 
nosing for water among the boulders 
and ferns may find himself looking at 
the big flat head of Australia’s king 
snake. The rest is delirium tremens 
for the bull. But nothing that yelps 
or crawls will turn a drover bald 
sooner than the beef-stealing warrigal. 
I have read stories of drunken cattle 
camps that would chill the blood of an 
aboriginal. Having ridden with the 
best and worst men on the Queensland 
stock-routes, I may say honestly that I 
never saw a drover drunk at his work. 
He could ‘not do it. The cattle and 
dogs know an intoxicated drover, espe- 
cially the dogs. It would be more than 
a stockman’s life was worth to enter a 
big camp of half-wild steers his head 
fuddled with liquor. At night, when 
the last uneasy steer has settled to rest, 
the men who have been riding anx- 
iously round the lines foregather and 
there are sounds of quiet laughter amid 


-the glowing pipes and soft moving 


horses, 

Rolled in his blanket, the new ar- 
rival will take his first sleep under the 
stars, waking when the cattle begin to 
stir and the dawn is rifling the east 
with the crimson flares of the sun. 
There will be no confused feeling in 
the mind as he springs from his blan- 
ket, no heavy taste in his mouth. The 
sweet airs from the ranges, the healing 
breath from the gum forests will not 
permit of that “wrong-way-out-of-bed 
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feeling” so common among the dwellers 


of closely-packed tenements. A billy. 


of tea before sun-up, a bit of brownie 
or steak grilled over the red gum ash, 
and then into the saddle with the dogs 
at heel. The slow march begins 
again, the cattle spreading through the 
salt and cotton bush with the riders 
on their flanks and one or two scouting 
ahead. 

Quarrels between cattlemen are rare, 
although there are times when con- 
flicts between squatters and drovers as- 
sume a serious aspect, especially in 
time of drought when grass is as valu- 
able as current coin. Frequently the 
squatter throws obstacles in the way 
of travelling stock whose proximity to 
his pastures is considered a live men- 
ace. In time of stress he has been 
known to run his own cattle over the 
authorized stock-routes leaving noth- 
ing but the naked earth for the famish- 
ing herds as they pass his endless lines 
of sheep wires and bullock-proof en- 
closures. 

It must be admitted that the drover 
with hundreds of cattle dying of hun- 
ger and thirst has only one object in 
view-—namely, grass. He will often 
pick a quarrel with the squatters’ 
boundary riders, a quarrel which often 
results in an all-round fight between 
cattlemen and station hands, During 
the struggle it usually happens that one 
of the drovers seizes the opportunity 
to unslip a panel and allows the starv- 
ing herd to pour into the squatter's 
grass preserves. By the time the 
half-frantic grass-lord has summoned 
all available assistance, the great 
squadrons of inrushing steers are scat- 
tered across the wide paddocks, ex- 
ploiting the creek beds, and renewing 
their strength with each mouthful of 
herbage. The grass-lord has his rem- 


edy, of course; he may summon the 
drover for trespass, but that will not 
soothe his hurt dignity nor give him 
back the precious herbage eaten to the 
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ground by the ravaging herd. In many 
instances he bides his chance until 
the insatiable “starvers” have been 
rounded up and ejected from his pad- 
docks. It may and does frequently 
happen that a few of his own cattle get 
mixed with the out-driven mob, a fact 
which may have escaped the drover’s 
notice, who chuckles at the way he has 
outpointed the grass-lord. Later in 
the day a couple of troopers appear on 
his flanks with a warrant for cattle- 
stealing against him. The mob is 
searched, and a couple of the squat- 
ters’ bulls are discerned browsing 
peacefully in their midst. Without 
further ado the drover is arrested and 
escorted to the nearest lock-up. 

The squatter is in nine cases out of 
ten a justice of the peace, and he will 
lose no time in taking his seat on the 
bench when the offender is brought 
forward. There are numberless in- 
stances on record where he has played 
the réle of prosecutor and judge, as 
many a grass-stealing stockman has 
discovered to his cost. 

Having satisfied himself that the 
business of droving supplies more ex- 
perience than ready cash, the new ar- 
rival will begin to look for land 
whereon to raise stock and cereals on 
his own account. The most critical pe- 
riod in his life will be during the weeks 
and months spent in seeking his fu- 
ture home. Poor land is the grave- 
yard of innumerable ambitions; it will 
exhaust the energy of a Titan, it will 
drain his heart’s blood and return him 
stones for his labor, tears for his 
wasted strength. Wherever he goes 
he will be offered endless acres of poor 
land surrounded by wallaby-infested 
gullies and stark, treeless ridges. From 
the Bellinger River to Cape Otway 
men and newspapers. will chant the 
praises of the barren selection. They 
will show him alluring pictures of its 
grass paddock, its gorgeous mountain 
scenery, its unfailing water supply. 
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Whe voices of the sirens are not 
sweeter than the flutings of men with 
the barren selection for sale. Better 
for the immigrant to hang himself with 
the newly-acquired stock whip rather 
than accept as a gift nine-tenths of the 
Sahara-like holdings at present on the 
Australian market. Much time and 
money will be spent in the quest for 
land. I have know experienced farm- 
ers who devoted many months in fruit- 
less toil and much cash in railway 
fares in their endeavor to capture a 
suitable block among the thousands of- 
fered for sale. 

In Australia men do not wantonly 
abandon a good holding, although it 
sometimes happens that a thriftless 
duffer is compelled through misman- 
agement to vacate his farm. But the 
moment he forfeits or loses possession, 
it will be applied for over and over 
again by dozens of people in the district 
eager to acquire it. And herein, it 
seems to me, lies the immigrant’s one 
hope of securing a home. The land 
will be part cleared of timber and 
fenced. There will be no heart-break- 
ing struggle with the forest, no uproot- 
ing of tenacious trees and underscrub. 
The man who vacated it has sweetened 
the soil with his past labors; the for- 
est ogre at least has been overcome, 
and if the new arrival is successful in 
his application he may begin his fight 
with a slight balance in his favor. Let 
him beware of ninety per cent. of the 
State lands available for selection. 
While admitting that the Australian 
State Governments are paternal to a 
degree, one cannot expect them to turn 
a deaf ear to the much-needed small 
capitalist, or supply him with ready- 
made experience. 

I began my final quest for land with 
the determination to capture a thou- 
sand acre block situated within the 
coastal rain belt. I began by adver- 


tising privately, and at the same time 
set to work investigating many of the 
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blocks gazetted by the various Depart- 
ments of Land as available for selec- 
tion. After seven months’ fruitless 
searching for surveyors’ pegs among 
the forests of spotted gum around 
Monaro and the south coast of New 
South Wales, and as far north as the 
New England district, I threw up my 
quest and decided to give land-hunting 
in Australia a well-deserved rest. There 
is any amount of second and third-rate 
land in New South Wales, very little 
second-rate in Victoria, plenty of good 
country in North and Central Queens- 
land if one does not object to a tem- 
perature that ranges from eighty to a 
hundred and twenty degrees of heat. 
It would be unjust to assume that 
Australia is composed of barren areas 
and insolvent small holders. One has 
only to live in Sydney to note the end- 
less processions of wool teams that 
pass, from the railway to the wharves 
for three months in the year, to correct 
such an impression. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the successful 
wool-grower is a man of wide expe- 
rience ‘and inexhaustible patience, one 
who has lived through the bitter fight 
for existence, the lean years of heart- 
breaking strife against overwhelming 
forces., It must be remembered, also, 
that in the majority of cases he has 
been buttressed by various financial in- 
stitutions, and supported in times of 
stress by free grants of Government 
seed-wheat when the strain approached 
the breaking point. Advice is poor 
armament for the intending colonist. 
Success depends upon the new arrival's 
willingness to suffer and learn under 
conditions that demand the highest 
physical and mental equipment. Aus- 
tralia offers a mixed programme in the 
way of variety and fortune. The land 
resembles a vast playhouse, whose 
tragedy hovers behind the scenes. Oc- 
casionally one hears music, a tinkling 
of bells, a song and the fluting of 
voices—these are the curtain-raisers, 
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the mind-whetters. Behind the flags 

and the trumpet-blast stands the lean 

dark figure with the scroll, the indom- 

itable actor with the bulging knees and 
The Contemporary Review. 


bony skull. His name is Drought, and 
the waiting audience knows not when 
he will appear. 

Albert Dorrington. 
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{CONCLUSION.) 


V. 

My first vision of the reunited lov- 
ers was granted a few days later as I 
strolled past Florian’s. At one of the 
innumerable little tables I recognized 
the Lordessa, in her largest hat, sit- 
ting by the side of a swarthy young 
man who was eating a lemonice. She 
was gazing at him with pride and af- 
fection, and was talking with evident 
gaiety: the young man, however, 
seemed to be giving most of his at- 
tention to the ice, though he nodded at 
intervals without removing his eyes 
from his spoon. I thought that he 
looked saturnine and rather bilious, 
but at any rate the Lordessa was 
happy at last. 

He was staying, I heard later, at 
Danieli’s. Every morning at ten he 
called at the Ca Loredan, and for about 
an hour marched his fiancée solemnly 
up and down the Zattere. Then he 
would disappear—it seemed that he 
had business to transact in Venice-—- 
and the Lordessa would remain in her 
room until four o’clock, when she is- 
sued forth in a magnificent toilette and 
presumably went to meet him again. 
In the week that followed his arrival 
I encountered him twice—once on the 
Zattere and once in the Piazza San 
Marco. On the first occasion Miss Fane 
bowed to me, but showed no inclination 
to make me acquainted with her be- 
trothed; on the second she pretended 
not to see me. _ I concluded that she 
still bore a grudge against me for hav- 
ing suspected Arden of perfidy, and 
consoled myself with the assurance 


that probably we lost little by not 
meeting; for I am no adept in the art 
of feigning friendliness, and Arden cer- 
tainly looked uncommonly morose. 

Marietta had by this time quite for- 
given the Lordessa, and took an im- 
mense and highly sentimental interest 
in the lovers. Marco and Todaro dis- 
liked Arden heartily; he spoke Italian 
and had apparently snubbed them with 
severity and point. Marco had a the- 
ory that he was an Austrian spy. I 
had to admit, when I was questioned 
by Mrs. Perivale, that I had heard 
nothing about any arrangements for a 
wedding; but as I no longer enjoyed 
the confidence of the Lordessa, my tes- 
timony was of little value. 

It was high time for me to leave Ven- 
ice, yet I lingered on, held by a foolish 
curiosity concerning the ultimate dénoa- 
ment of the little drama in which I had 
played a part. Then the fine weather 
ended suddenly; a grim wind churned 
up the waters of the lagoon, and the 
rain poured incessantly with an in- 
fernal kind of energy, blotting out the 
Giudecca and San Giorgio Maggiore 
like a curtain. For two days I shiv- 
ered over proofs in my clammy room; 
on the third the rain was more ener- 
getic tuan ever, and I began to pack. 

Late in the afternoon I was sorting 
some sketches when there was a knock 
at my door. Without looking round, I 
shouted permission to enter, expecting 
that Marco and Todaro had arrived 
with my clean shirts and a new instal- 
ment of gossip. Much to my surprise, 
I heard my name uttered by an unfa- 


























miliar masculine voice, and when I 
turned J saw that my visitor was Lewis 
Arden. 

He looked apologetic and a trifle 
sheepish. “I see you’re packing,” he 
said; “don’t let me interrupt you. I’ve 
only come for a moment.” I made him 
sit down and gave him a cigarette. 
Seen at close quarters, he was less sat- 
urnine than [ had imagined; his chin 
was weak, and his expression was ir- 
ritable rather than morose. At that 
particular moment he looked thor- 
oughly worried, and had the air of a 
man who had been confronted sud- 
denly by a problem of conduct which 
was new and terrible to him. But I 
felt ‘nstinctively that he was honest, 
though probably stupid and certainly 
bad tempered, and I revised instantly 
my theory that he was a gay deceiver. 
. We talked for a little while in the 
language of commonplace. Arden re- 
viled the weather and announced that 
he was bored by Venice. I inquired 
if his business in that city was pro- 
gressing: he looked at me curiously 
and hesitated for a moment before he 
answered that doing business in Venice 
was a slow game. Soon afterwards, 
whilst I was talking, I became aware 
that he had ceased to listen. He put 
his hands on his knees, thrust his el- 
bows outward, bent towards me, and 
interrupted me in the middle of a sen- 
tence. 

“I say,” he said, “I’ve only just found 
out that Erica—Miss Fane—borrowed 
money from you before I came here.” 

He paused, looking tragic. I 
amended his phrase at once. “It 
wasn’t a case of borrowing money,” I 
said. “Miss Fane would have starved 
if I hadn’t thrust money upon her.” 
Arden shook his head lugubriously. 

“No, she wouldn’t,” he said. “She 
could have sold the things that she 
bought in Paris.” 

“She had the best of reasons for not 
wishing to do that!” I cried cheerfully. 
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He looked as if he thought this remark 
slightly vulgar. “It was idiotic,” he 
murmured. Then he asked, “Have you 
any idea how much she owes you?” 

“No,” I said. “The value of a couple 
of dozen boiled eggs, I imagine. She 
lived on nothing else. If you really 
want to know you must ask Marietta.” 
And I returned to my sketches. He 
propped his chin on his hands and 
watched me solemnly. 

“T can’t understand it,” he said af- 
ter a while. “She took your money, 
she must have known you more or less 
to be able to do that—and she never 
told me about you until to-day. Would 
you mind telling me if you knew each 
other quite well?’ 

I dropped the sketches that I was 
holding and stared at this remarkable 
young man. Was it possible that he 
imagined me to have been making love 
to Miss Fane? [I smiled blandly at 
him. “Oh yes,” Isaid. “I took Miss 
Fane all over the place. She had no 
one to show her round and was miss- 
ing priceless days. It was too bad of 
you not to come before, especially as 
I bored her and she had a very good 
reason for disliking me.” ; 

Arden did not display any symptoms 
of the relief of a jealous lover whose 
suspicions had been proved groundless. 
Indeed for a moment it seemed to me 
that he looked almost disappointed. 
Possibly he had come in thirsting for 
a scene. “What on earth was the 
reason?” he asked. 

I shot it at him without circumlocu- 
tion. “She knew that I thought you 
weren’t ever coming to Venice,” I said. 
“And I did. I apologize for misjudg- 
ing you, but you must admit that I had 
some excuse.” 

I half expected him to hurl furniture 
at me and leave the room in' a rage, 
but he remained calm, and looked at 
me with a kind of scientific interest. 

“She was always certain that I 
would come,” he said at length. 
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“Always,” I echoed emphatically. 
“That didn’t prevent her from being 
perfectly wretched when you kept on 
postponing your coming.” 

He sighed deeply again. ‘“I suppose 
you thought me a fairly black kind of 
beast?” he asked. 

“I’m a crabby old bachelor and know 
nothing of these affairs,” I answered. 
“Of course, you had your rea- 
sons.” 

“Oh yes,” said Arden, nodding sol- 
emnly. He rose and picked up his 
cap. “I must thank you for all that 
you did,” he said. “It was awfully 
kind of ye". and I’m afraid Miss Fane 
hasn’t seemed very grateful. But 
she is, really; only—women @re queer! 
I think she was nearly off her head 
with excitement. I suppose she told 
you what she did in Paris? I wouldn't 
believe it at first, it was so utterly un- 
like her.” He looked more worried 
than ever, and flicked at the table with 
his cap. Suddenly a smile dawned in 
his face. “She brought those damned 
canaries,” he said. “That’s really 
her!” 

It seemed to me that Mr. Lewis Ar- 
den was not altogether remote from 
the crime of attempting to discuss the 
peculiarities of his fiancée with a 
stranger. He said no more, however, 
on that subject, but expressed a wish 
that he might meet me again. I in- 
formed him that although I had packed 
most of my belongings I should prob- 
ably remain in Venice for two or three 
days longer. His face actually bright- 
ened. “Let’s meet somewhere to-mor- 
row,” he said, “and go and see all the 
sights. I’ve done nothing but sit 
about. Will you be free about twelve?” 

I replied affirmatively, and we ar- 
ranged to meet in the Piazza. Then 
he went down to see Marietta, and I 
began to meditate on my impressions. 
They were more agreeable than I had 
expected. Arden was queer-tempered, 
I thought, slightly gauche, and not too 


clever; but he had a certain pleasant 
boyish directness, and his profane re- 
mark about the canaries was evidence 
that he possessed a glimmering of hu- 
mor. I felt fairly sure that he had 
lived almost entirely in the society of 
men, and was tremendously thankful 
to have found one in Venice; I was also 
fairly sure that he was tending to be 
bored .by the poor Lordessa. Time 
alone would reveal whether he would 
be able to conquer the tendency: I had 
known several men who, after finding 
the hectic conditions of an engagement 
often unromantically fatiguing, had re- 
trieved their happiness in the calmer 
atmosphere of married life. That he 
was not in love with her I was quite 
certain; but if he had ever been, there 
is a kind of love which, in spite of the 
poets, is capable of resurrection. I 
looked forward to meeting him again 
with considerable pleasure. 


VI. 

Next morning the sun shone; the bad 
weather had departed, leaving no trace 
but an exhilarating freshness in the 
air, and Venice gleamed like a fairy 
city of rose and pearl. I tried to 
work, but the sunshine and co.or 
proved too alluring, and at eleven 
o’clock I was bobbing up and down in 
a gondola on the dancing water of the 
Canal della Giudecca. I disembarked 
at the Piazzetta, strolled about the 
great square for awhile, and then 
passed the rainbow-hued portal of St. 
Mark’s. I can never weary of the 
beauty and mystery of that incompara- 
ble interior: if I haunted it for a hun- 
dred years I should, I know, always en- 
ter it with a thrill of wonder and leave 
it with a deep sense of peace; the gold 
of its mosaics, its purple pillars and 
the myriad marbles of its floor blend, 
at all hours of the day, into a single 
perfect harmony of color, so that one 
seems aS one walks down nave or 
aisle, to be passing through the heart 
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of some immense, hollow jewel. 

I sat near the steps of the pulpit on 
the left of the choir, and had been gaz- 
ing idly for five minutes at Sansovino’s 
Evangelists and the great altar beyond 
them, when I felt a hand laid on my 
shoulder. I turned and saw _ that 
Lewis Arden was sitting immediately 
behind me. I had not expected to see 
bim until an hour later, but I con- 
cluded that he, too, had been tempted 
by the sunshine, had played truant 
from his work, and was showing the 
splendors of St. Mark to the inzesthetic 
Miss Fane. I looked round the 
church, but could see no sign of the 
lady; when I spoke to Arden he in- 
formed me that she had refused to ac- 
company him. “She doesn’t like 
churches in Italy because they belong 
to the Roman Catholics,” he explained 
solemnly. 

We strolled about the lovely building 
for some time, then, after pausing in 
the Atrium to look at the mosaics and 
the stone on which Barbarossa knelt, 
we passed into the Piazza. I asked 
Arden whether he had finished his 
work in Venice, or, whether, like my- 
self, he had been unable to resist the 
beauty of the morning. He did not 
answer, and when I looked at him I 
realized that he was regarding me with 
a very odd expression. He had all 
the air of a schoolboy who had played 
truant and was thinking what fun it 
had been. I smiled at him. 

“Come,” I said; “confess that Miss 
Fane and the sunshine persuaded you 
to have a holiday. It’s a perfect morn- 
ing in a perfect city.—we’ll make the 
most of it; we'll celebrate the occasion. 
I propose that we call for Miss Fane 
and whirl her off in a gondola to the 
Lido for lunch.” 

Arden did not, apparently, find my 
enthusiasm infectious. He made no 
comment on my suggestion, but con- 
tinued to regard me in the same queer 
way. At length he spoke. 
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“What kind of work do you think 
I’m doing?’ he demanded. 

“Something connected with ships, I 
suppose,” I replied. ~“I hope that they 
are real ships, and that you haven't 
come to plant more of those horrible 
steamboats on the canals. Miss Fane 
is so fond of steamboats that I have 
long suspected you of being interested 
in them.” 

My paltry effort to be archly humor- 
ous appeared neither to amuse nor ir- 
ritate him. “It isn’t connected with 
ships,” he said, staring straight in front 
of him. A _ queer, reluctant smile 
crept over his face. “In fact,” he 
added, “it isn’t connected with any- 
thing.” 

“That is a hard saying,” I remarked. 
We sat down outside Florian’s; he drew 
his chair close to mine and stared at 
me fixedly. 

“I’m going to tell you something,” he 
said. “You may think me an awful 
cad, but I believe you'll understand. 
You’ve seen a lot of her.” 

“If you mean Miss Fane, I don’t 
think we ought——” I began. He cut 
me short. “I’m not going to discuss 
her,” he said. “I only want to tell you 
that it was all rot about my work. I 
haven’t got any; I only pretended. 
Now what do you think of me?’ 

I begged him to explain. “Can't you 
see?” he cried. “Being with—with a 
woman all day bores me to death; be- 
ing engaged is a pretty big strain any- 
how, but being engaged when there 
isn’t another soul in the place to talk 
to is absolutely killing. If I hadn’t in- 
vented this story of work, and got a 
few hours to myself every day, I don’t 
know what would have happened. I 
should have collapsed altogether, I 
think.” And this remarkable lover 
made a dramatic gesture of despair. 
His eyes positively glowed with self- 
pity. 

I controlled a strong impulse to 
laugh. “Why on earth do you tell me 
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this?” I asked. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “I suppose 
because it’s such a relief to tell any one 
anything, instead of everlastingly pre- 
tending, pretending. Oh Lord!” he 
cried fervently. “I’m sick to death of 
it!” 

I was silent for at least a mipute, 
during which interval he attempted to 
eat the head of his cane. ‘“Pretend- 
ing!” I said at length. “Do you mean 
that you are pretending to be in love 
when you aren't?” 

He nodded gloomily. “That's it,” he 
said. “Isn’t it a truly jolly situation?” 

“But why do it?’ I asked. “A great 
many marriages are based on mutual 
esteem and friendship, and other un- 
passionate and excellent virtues. Why 
don’t you take that line? It’s not ro- 
mantic, but it’s sensible, and twice as 
durable as the other. It seems to me 
that to begin a lifelong companionship 
under any kind of false pretence is 
highly dangerous.” 

He listened to my excellent plati- 
tudes with dumb patience. “That's all 
very fine,” he said, “but unfortunately 
Erica wouldn't see it. Besides, there’s 
another drawback. I’m cursed,”—he 
said this with tremendous solemnity— 
“I’m cursed with a most enormous con- 
science. As I began, so I must go on. 
It’s my duty. In fact, to tell you the 
truth, it’s only a sense of duty that 
brought me here at all.” 

“I congratulate you,” I said unkindly, 
“but you ought to have come sooner.” 

“Oh, if I had known she was short of 
money,” he began. Then he leant to- 
wards me confidentially. ‘You think 
I’m a fickle brute,” he said, “but I’m 
not, really. I’ve wanted to be, often, 
I admit; but in the end my horrible 
conscience stepped in and spoilt every- 
thing. I believe you’d understand if 
I told you the whole story. As soon 
as I saw you yesterday I felt that. 
You’re a man.” 


“But I’m not impartial,” I said. “You 
must remember that I was able to 
watch Miss Fane during the time when 
she was waiting for you. I assure 
you that it was not a cheerful occupa- 
tion.” 

I regretted the words as soon as I 
had spoken them. They seemed to 
cause him genuine pain. “Poor Erica!” 
he said, “she can look most awfully 
depressed, can’t she? But I often won- 
der if women who show it as much as 
that really feel as keenly as we do.” 
He spoke very seriously, and contem- 
plated the ground with gloomy eyes. 
“Of course she has had a rotten time,” 
he continued, “but compared with what 
I’ve gone through in the last year it 
must have been heavenly. I believe,” 
he added with some emotion,—“I be- 
lieve that the worry of it all has 
knocked ten years off my life. My 
health has suffered frightfully.” 

This time I could not refrain from 
smiling. “I don’t see that you have 
much to complain of,” I said. “You're 
young, you have congenial work which 
brings you in a decent income, and a 
charming girl adores you. Most men 
would envy you heartily.” 

He rattled his stick against the leg 
of his chair. “What's the use of being 
adored by anyone unless one can adore 
her in return?” he demanded. 

I began to lose patience. “Oh, it’s 
absurd to keep on worrying over ques- 
tions of that kind,” I cried. “Get mar- 
ried. There’s nothing to prevent you. 
You'll find that afterwards all your 
troubles were imaginary.” 

He laid his hand on my arm. “Lis- 
ten,” he said, “and I'll tell you the 
whole thing. I'll make it short, so 
don’t interrupt. I met Erica at the 
Loanes’—Dick Loane -was at school 
with me—and I was sorry for her be- 
cause her mother had died and she 
hadn’t a relation left in the world. 
She liked me very much; we used to 
have long talks, and she would tell me 
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how wretched her life was, though the 
Loanes were quite kind in their you-be- 
long-to-me-and-don’t-you-forget-it sort 
of way. They were like that even to 
their friends; every one was a sort of 
satellite that revolved round their own 
particular constellation. Well, they 
were awfully keen that Dick should 
marry,—he’d been refused by half a 
dozen girls in spite of his money and 
a prospective baronetcy,—and though 
Lady Loane didn’t really like Erica, she 
decided that for want of a better, Erica 
would do for Dick. Dick was a decent 
sort of fellow to whom marriage meant 
carpet-slippers and kids, and he liked 
Erica; Erica disliked him, but had 
made up her mind to marry him, I 
think, if he asked her. When Lady 
Loane saw that she liked me better she 
was fearfully surly: that her governess 
should prefer some one else to her be- 
loved boy seemed quite dreadful, and it 
was exactly what the other six girls 
had done. She watched Erica like a 
dragon, and kept her away from me 
as if I were a leper. I believe she told 
her awful legends about me; I know 
that she told them to a cousin of hers 
called Mrs. Perivale. This made me 
mad. I began to imagine I was in love 
with Erica, and gazed at her with the 
eye of affection whenever Lady Loane 
was looking our way. The night be- 
fore I left Lady Loane made Erica 
and Dick sing silly love duets. This 
irritated me awfully; she meant it to, 
of course, but she made a big mistake 
in doing it, for while she was out of 
the room hunting for more duets and 
Dick was talking to some one else, I 
walked off Erica into the garden—it 
was a ripping night—and cursed her 
for getting completely in the clutches 
of the old woman and for meaning to 
marry a man whom she didn’t care for. 
I was in a very bad temper, and I sup- 
pose I really was jealous in a kind of a 
way—anyhow, I was devilish eloquent. 
She began to cry, and said that no one 
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in the world cared for her, and then I 
asked her if she was quite certain— 
and—well, after that I don’t know ex- 
actly what happened; I know that I 
kissed her, and she clung to me, and 
that the air was full of the scent of 
roses, and all the rest of it. I suppose, 
if one heard the truth, one would find 
that most of the marriages in the world 
begin that way. I'd led a lonely sort 
of life, to, and I’d never been loved by 
a girl before—at least, not by a nice 
girl. I went mad. She became aw- 
fully happy at once, and actually 
laughed when they came shouting af- 
ter us ali over the garden,—beastly, 
that; the servants could ail hear. 
When we were walking back to the 
house I began to realize that I’d been 
a bit of an ass, and when she said that 
she must wait till the morning to give 
me her answer, I felt cold shivers in 
my back. I hadn’t, it seemed to me, 
asked any question; I'd certainly never 
dreamed of asking her to marry me; I 
didn’t want to marry; I hadn't a penny 
then. Lady Loane was in a fine rage 
when we turned up; she was usually a 
decent old thing in her stuffy way, but 
that night she gave us a taste of her 
temper; she glared at me like a tigress, 
and told Erica in so many words that 
She had been behaving like a vulgar 
scullery-maid. Erica wept, and I went 
to the smoking-room and drank seas of 
whisky-and-soda, but the more I drank 
the more certain I became that I’d been 
a cad. I tossed about all night, and 
felt beastly in the morning. After 
breakfast Erica came up to me and 
said that she had thought it all over, 
that I was the only person in the world 
for her, and that she would marry me 
as soon as [ liked. 

“I ought to have told her the truth 
then; but I couldn't; she looked soe 
happy. ° . I went away that af- 
ternoon; she wrote to me every day 
for the next fortnight, and of course 
I wrote to her. I felt worse and worse, 
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and at last I got into a kind of frenzy 
and pointed out that I’d no money and 
no prospects; that I’d been a fool to 
think of marrying (that was a lie; I 
hadn’t thought of it), and that it wasn’t 
fair to her to ask her to wait for years. 
She merely replied that she would wait 
for ever, if necessary. After that I 
felt hopeless and just let things drift. 
When the Loanes came to London in 
the autumn I met Erica pretty often, 
and still hadn’t the courage to tell her 
the truth. I thought that women had 
some instinct which told them when a 
man didn’t really love them, but if they 
have, Erica didn’t possess it. So the 
thing went on, and I got quite used to 
it, though I very soon discovered that 
we hadn’t a single thing in common, 
That made no difference to _ her. 
Every now and then I would make an 
effort to prove to her that our engage- 
ment was a mistake; she would cry; 
there would be a furious scene, and 
then she would put everything down to 
my bad temper and forgive me. 

“In the end I made up my mind to 
marry her, though to tie oneself down 
for life seemed a pretty big price to 
pay for a minute of lunacy. Very 
soon after I decided this, I was offered 
the appointment in Trieste,—a first-rate 
job, starting at £600 a-year with a 
steady increase. As soon as [ got it a 
funny thing happened. I began really 
to dislike Erica. But she never saw 
that; something always prevented me 
from being unkind to her. When I 
was safely in Trieste she seemed to be- 
come quite unreal to me; I didn’t dis- 
like her any more, but she had simply 
ceased to exist. I remembered the 
nicer side of her, and felt quite friendly 
—friendly to her memory,—but it never 
seemed possible that we could be really 
intimate again. Funny, wasn’t it? 
But when she wrote to say that she 
‘was coming out I got into an awful 
panic, and wrote begging her not to. 
As soon as I had written I felt a cad 


and wrote another letter, which she as- 
sumed to contradict the first one. This 
went on for ages, and then she wrote 
to say that she had left the Loanes, 
and was coming out as soon as possi- 
ble. I gave it up; Fate, or whatever 
you call it, seemed too strong for me, 
—I wrote and told her to meet me in 
Venice.” 

“Why in Venice?” I asked. 

‘He looked doubtful. “I don’t quite 
know,” he said. “It seemed, somehow, 
to give me another chance. As soon 
as I had written I began actually to 
hate her. I felt as if I were in a cage. 
Then you know what happened. I left 
her to wait here; I told her that I was 
too busy to come. Lies, all lies! I 
was terrified, and I behaved like a cad. 
I see that you think so; my only ex- 
cuse was the ghastly state of my 
nerves. Oh, yes! I’ve been a beast; 
I’ve lost all my self-respect; and all for 
nothing. The situation is worse now 
than it has ever been.” 

He ended with a groan. [I leant for- 
ward and laid my hand on his arm. 
“Marry her,” I said. “Take the risk. 
The chances are all in favor of your 
being happy. But you'll have to make 
an effort.’ 

His bilious hue deepened; he looked 
at me with an almost dreadful 
glare. 

“Yes, I suppose it’s all up now,” he 
said, and sank into gloomy silence. I 
sipped an iced drink and contemplated 
the facade of St. Mark’s. Of course, 
I thought, he had been a fool, yet 
throughout the affair his dark behavior 
had been mitigated by a ray of de- 
cency: he had hated to hurt Miss Fane. 
It would have been quite easy for him 
to break off the engagement with vio- 
lence; his mistake was that he had 
thought it possible to procrastinate hon- 
orably. My sympathies were chiefly 
with Erica, yet i had seen enough of 
her to realize that there was something 
to be said on Arden’s side. At any 

















rate, he had, vulgarly speaking, paid 
for his fun. 

He remained sitting beside me with 
his elbows on his knees, and drummed 
his temples with his fists as he stared 
across the Piazza. Suddenly he ut- 
tered a kind of groan, sat up straight, 
and made a signal to someone who was 
approaching us. I looked up and 
recognized Erica Fane in her most ra- 
diant toilette. Arden.rose; I glanced 
at his face and saw that it was grim 
beyond belief. He advanced to meet 
her, and they walked slowly away side 
by side. 

VIL. 

I sat outside Florian’s for an hour 
after they had disappeared from the 
Piazza, thinking over Arden’s dismal 
revelations, skimming the Italian pa- 
pers, and watching the innumerable 
pigeons that hovered and strutted 
around the tall flagstaffs. One o’clock 
had sounded, and the Piazza was al- 
most deserted, when [I saw a female 
figure coming towards me at a great 
pace. It was Erica Fane; she was un- 
attended and evidently in a hurry; to 
her tight skirt, I think, it was due that 
she had the aspect of a hobbled horse 
attempting to canter. 

She came straight up to me, and as 
she drew near I realized with some 
amazement that she was quite unlike 
the Miss Fane whom I had formerly 
known. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes were blazing, and her chin was 
protruded ferociously. She halted in 
front of me and surveyed me with a 
formidable stare. I saw then that she 
was in a furious temper. 

“T want to speak to you!” she cried 
in shrill staccato. I rose and pointed 
to a chair, but she remained standing 
in front of me. “Lewis says,” she con- 
tinued, “that he has had a long talk 
with you, and that it has cleared his 
mind. I don’t know what that means, 
but I know that you have been set- 
ting him against me, and I hate you, I 
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hate you,” she dropped her parasol and 
clenched her fists. . For a moment I 
imagined that she was about to make 
a physical onslaught upon me I 
begged her to be calm. She tossed her 
head so that the feathers in her enor- 
mous hat nodded like the plume of 
Hector, and repeated the word with 
scornful emphasis. 

“Calm!” she cried. “Calm! I 
should think so, when you're trying 
your best to spoil my life! Ever since 
Lewis met you yesterday he has been 
different. Oh, it’s low, it’s mean! I 
dare you to tell me any time when I 
ever gave you the least reason for 
thinking--the least encouragement. 
You know very well I’m not that sort!” 

“What on earth do you mean?” I 
cried. 

“Oh! you know quite well,” she 
snapped, “and that’s the reason why 
you've been talking to Lewis. Men 
are all the same, and I hate them!” 

I gasped, and yearned to laugh im- 
moderately. The little fool had ac- 
tually concluded that I was in love 
with her, and that jealousy had 
prompted me to drop poison into Ar- 
den’s soul. This was too ridiculous, 
even from the Lordessa, and I resolved 
to give the idea a short shrift. 

“My advice to Mr. Arden,” I said, 
“was that he should marry you as soon 
as possible.” 

She stamped melodramatically. “I 
don’t believe it!” she cried. “You may 
have said so, but you said a lot of other 
things as well which were very differ- 
ent. He was never like that before; 
I thought at first that he had gone 
mad.” 

I began to realize what had hap- 
pened. Evidently, Arden had cleared 
his mind (as he called the process) dur- 
ing his conversation with me, and after 
working himself up into an eloquent 
mood had made a desperate bid for lib- 
erty, and had really succeeded in shak- 
ing the Lordessa’s confidence in him, 
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whereupon she had assumed at once 
that I had incited him to this course for 
reasons of my own. The assumption 
Was quite preposterous: on the few oc- 
easions when | had spoken during my 
interview with Arden I had been en- 
tirely her advocate; but I perceived 
that I had made a vital mistake in al- 
lowing Arden to speak at all. I ought, 
I suppose, to have realized that the 
mere act of pouring out his whole story 
to another man would bring him face 
to face with the reality of the situation 
and excite him powerfully, so that he 
would no longer be content to drift, as 
he called it, but would begin to strug- 
gle once more. Yet, after all, could 
any one reasonably be expected to fore- 
see such a contingency? 

“I’m extremely sorry,” I said, “if I 
have done anything to cause trouble 
between you and Mr. Arden. I assure 
you it was absolutely unintentional.” 

The Lordessa bit her lip and looked 
at me with sullen eyes. “Oh, I dare 
say!” she said. “But you did it, all 
the same. He’s changed; and I begin 
to think that I never really knew him. 
If he wants to get back my respect 
he’ll have to take trouble.” I stared at 
her blankly, for I had never dreamed 
that she was capable of any attitude 
towards Arden but one of adoration. 
He had evidently managed to shock her 
thoroughly. “I don’t so much mind his 
turning against me,” she went on; “he 
has done that before; he has a very 
queer temper. What I hate is that an 
outsider should have been able to make 
him doit. I feel just now as if I could 
never forgive that.” Her face changed, 
and I saw tears at the corners of her 
eyes. 

“I believe you’re wrong,” I said, not 
altogether truthfully; “he’s in one of 
his black moods, that’s all.” She shook 
her head vehemently. 

“No, I’m right,” she asserted. “And 
you’re at the bottom of it all. You 
may not have meant to be,—you say 


that,—but it’s your fault. I hate you, 
and, whatever happens, I won’t ever 
speak to you again.” 

Once more she reminded me of a 
canary,—a canary that was furious be- 
cause it imagined that its lump of 
sugar was about to be taken away. I 
became slightly irritated; her shrill- 
ness was provoking, and, after all, I 
had made some sacrifices. “I think 
you are too theatrical,” I said. 

“Think what you please,” she re- 
torted tartly, “your thoughts don’t con- 
cern me. But don’t try to inter- 
fere——” she broke off suddenly and 
seemed to pant for breath. “Oh, don’t 
you see?” she cried. “I love bim, I love 
him!” 

She stood motionless, with her hands 
clasped tightly, staring at me, and then 
I realized that in spite of her tawdry 
clothes, her ridiculous theories, and 
her shrill voice, she was superb. The 
elemental woman in her blazed forth; 
she was no longer a feather-headed lit- 
tle governess, but a passiouate soul 
that cried for its mate, and writhed in 
agony because it feared to lose the 
one thing that made life splendid. I 
confess without shame that I felt a 
deep envy of Arden; I realized that she 
would have suffered any torture for his 
sake, have gone, if there are hells, to 
any hell; and the thought of my own 
loveless, solitary life became suddenly 
hateful. What a thoroughly damned 
fool Arden was! Superficially she might 
be awkward and commonplace, but es- 
sentially she was finest gold. She had 
come through fire; for the rirst time she 
had doubted her lover, but her last cry 
told me that her love had trampled 
doubt to death and shone like a star. 

I sat there in silence, feeling insig- 
nificant. She remained standing in 
front of me for about a minute, then 
she turned and walked slowly away. 
For once her clothes didn't seem ab- 
surd. If Arden could have witnessed 
our interview, I thought, even his self- 

















absorbed soul might have been aroused. 


I wandered restlessly through in- 
numerable churches all the «afternoon, 
and did not return to the Ca Loredan 
till nightfall. When I entered the door 
Marietta met me with the information 
that the English Signorina had packed 
her baggage and departed, canaries and 
all, no one knew where. 


VIII. 

That was the end of the episode. I 
saw her walking with Arden two or 
three times during the following week, 
then they disappeared from Venice. I 
heard nothing of their being married, 
and Mrs. Perivale had no information. 
I left Italy with a strong sense of hav- 
ing played a small part in two acts of 
a drama, and of having been ruthlessly 
eliminated from the third. After 
some time I wrote to Arden at Trieste 
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(Mrs. Perivale knew the name of the 
shipping firm which employed him), 
but I received no answer. The third 
act remained a mysterious blank. 

A year ago, and two years after the 
events in Venice, I was reading a pa- 
per in a café when I came upon the 
following paragraph.— 


The Count and Countess Federowski 
who have been on trial for political con- 
spiracy, were yesterday sentenced at St. 
Petersburg to twenty years’ confinement 
in Siberia. They will be permitted to 
take their younger children with then 
into exile. Their English governess, Miss 
Erica Fane, has obtained leave to accom- 
pany them. 


Poor Lordessa! I wonder if she re- 
members the Ca Loredan. I don’t 
think, really, that I want to meet Lewis 
Arden again. 

St. John Lucas. 





THE NEW YORK 


The murder of the British governess, 
Miss Curran, who was apparently de- 
coyed into a disreputable resort in New 
York and there strangled after a se- 
vere struggle, adds one more count to 
the growing and terrible indictment 
against the New York police. The 
crime was committed on Wednesday, 
but no steps were taken by the coroner 
to investigate it before Saturday, and 
it was not until Tuesday of the next 
week that the public was fully ap- 
prised of its circumstances. The rea- 
son for the delay was that the police 
had officially returned the death as 
due to “natural causes,” that it was not 
therefore placed on the list of cases 
requiring immediate inquiry, and that 
it was only when the coroner, in the 
ordinary routine of his business, came 
to look into it that he discovered ample 
ground for setting aside the verdict of 
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the police and for ordering an autopsy. 
The New York public, always suspi- 
cious of its police and wrought up by 
the revelations that have followed the 
shooting of Rosenthal a few weeks ago 
into a state of mind in which nothing 
to the discredit of the force seems in- 
credible, has jumped to the conclusion 
that the police attempted to hush up 
the murder either because the murderer 
had too much “political” influence to be 
arrested with safety, or because the 
proprietor of the hotel was under po- 
lice “protection” and was paying a 
monthly sum in return for freedom 
from molestation. The fact that in 
the past few years five deaths and sev- 
eral robberies have occurred at the 
same establishment strengthens the be- 
lief that the house was an outpost of 
“the system,” and that between its 
owner and the police there existed a 
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definite understanding under which a 
mixture of bribery on the one side and 
blackmail on the other made the place 
a safe refuge for vice and crime. This 
is a feature of “the system” that has 
been laid bare a score of times already. 
A few years ago, indeed, it was proved 
that an organized scheme was being 
operated under the patronage and to 
the profit of the police for luring young 
country girls to New York, where they 
were systematically betrayed and then 
placed in disorderly houses to swell the 
protective tribute. Nothing that New 
Yorkers seem able to do-has yet suc- 
ceeded in breaking up, except for a mo- 
ment, this alliance between the police 
on the one hand and the saloons, gam- 
bling-dens, thieves, crooks, and the pur- 
veyors of vice on the other. It has 
in fact come to be accepted as an es- 
sential part of civilization on Manhat- 
tan Island. 

It would of course be unjust to say 
that New Yorkers have not struggled, 
and are not struggling now, to extir- 
pate this cancerous evil in their midst. 
But their efforts are too superficial and 
pyrotechnic to be of more than momen- 
tary avail. They have never got down 
to the heart of the problem, or consid- 
ered it in all its aspects or from more 
than one or two highly sensational, and 
therefore, highly distorted, stand- 
points. They are unflinching in drag- 
ging scandals to the light of day, but 
they are remarkably ineffective in de- 
vising the ways and means to prevent 
their recurrence. “A Frenchman or 
an Englishman,” says Mr. Dooley, 
“cleans house be sprinklin’ th’ walls 
with cologne; we Americans chop a 
hole in th’ flure an’ pour in a kag iv 
chloride iv lime.” But although many 
holes have been chopped in the floor of 


_“the system,” and chloride of lime 


poured in unsparingly, although the 
rottenness of the police and the full 
details of their partnership with crime 
and vice have been exposed again and 
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again, there has been no real and funda- 
mental improvement, and conditions to- 
day in New York are every bit as bad 
as they were in 1894 when the Lexow 
Committee investigated them, or as 
they were some twelve or thirteen 
years later when the Mazet Committee 
once more explored them. The only 
gain is that the nature and extent and 
methods of “the system” are by now 
pretty well understood, and that the 
height and depth of its infamy have 
been taken with some accuracy. We 
know that there is always a percentage 
—not a large one, perhaps not more 
than a fifth of the whole body—of the 
New York police who live by “graft”: 
that they are in league with politi- 
cians, magistrates, lawyers, and law- 
breakers to exploit nearly every form 
of crime and depravity; that they make 
a lucrative business of safeguarding 
malefactors against society instead of 
society against its enemies; that they 
habitually blackmail gambling-dens, 
pool-rooms, disorderly houses, saloons, 
and the petty traders of the under- 
world; that they parcel out special sec- 
tions of the city among their favorite 
criminals; that they share in the spoils 
of the receiver, the thief, and the 
swindler; and that they will unhesitat- 
ingly bludgeon and even murder any- 
one who “squeals” on them or who 
threatens to interfere with their opera- 
tions. All this is notorious; it has 
been proved up to the hilt; and though 
New Yorkers have the shortest mem- 
ories of any community on earth, and 
cherish the futile illusion that to cure 
evils it is enough to expose them, the 
true character of their police force has 
been bitten into their collective con- 
sciousness, and the most infamous 
scandal, while it may shock, has lost 
the power to surprise them. 

Yet nothing has been done, and so 
far as one can see nothing ever will be 
done, to furnish the American metrop- 
olis with an efficient and self-respect- 
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ing police force. The problem is not 
insoluble, but along their present lines 
New Yorkers will never solve it. They 
are too enslaved to political theories 
and too slap-dash and empirical in 
their legislative methods to be able to 
remedy a condition that can only be 
righted by being patiently and simul- 
taneously attacked at half a dozen dif- 
ferent points. So long, for instance, as 
they persist in governing New York 
from Albany, so long will laws be 
passed that are out of all harmony 
with the wishes and needs of the me- 
tropolis; and so long as such laws are 
passed, the temptation to buy and sell 
immunity from their effects will prove, 
as it is to-day, irresistible. So long as 
the Commissioner of the Police is a po- 
litical nominee, with no fixed tenure 
of office and unable to dismiss a single 
policeman without an appeal to the 
Civil Courts, so long will the discipline 
and internal administration of the force 
remain a chaos. So long as police 
magistrates are appointed by the poli- 
ticians and are susceptible to political 
influences, justice will be betrayed. So 
long as the police are permitted to be 
used as adjuncts to and agents of the 
dominant political machine, whose 
power largely depends on controlling 
the criminal and alien votes, so long 
will the policeman look up to, and take 
his orders from, the Tammany district 
leader. So long as malefactors can 
bring suits of oppression against indi- 
The Outlook. 
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vidual policemen with their present fa- 
cility, and secure injunctions against 
being disturbed in their business from 
friendly magistrates, and so long as the 
laws of evidence so rule procedure as 
to shield the criminal and to defeat 
the honest officer, crime will continue 
as now to be one of the safest and most 
profitable professions open to the am- 
bitious New Yorker. 

Not less than half a dozen rev- 
olutions, in short, will be needed 
before the problem of the New 
York police can be advanced towards 
a final and satisfactory settlement. 
Americans will have to attain a polit- 
ical clear-sightedness that at present 
they are far from possessing, and will 
have to relieve their minds of an in- 
finity of cant and to test their form of 
local government, not by a priori the- 
ories but by the results it produces, be- 
fore even one of these revolutions be- 
comes possible. They will of course 
do nothing of the kind. Instead, they 
will ferret out with admirable resolu- 
tion all the misdeeds of the police; 
there will be a scandalized uproar and 
a few half-baked “remedies” that will 
scarcely touch even the surface of the 
disease; in a little while matters will 
quiet down and New York will go 
comfortably to sleep once more; and 
ten years hence it will be awakened by 
another outrage and further “revela- 
tions,” and the familiar tragi-comedy 
will be repeated. 
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It is now understood that the Bill 
for the organization of the new Na- 
tional Assembly in China will be ready 
before the end of the year. It is the 
work of the Advisory Council, and the 
House of Assembly, which is to be 
composed of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Representatives, will have to make 


a Constitution and provide for the elec- 
tion of a President. A draft of the 
Bill has already been published in 
Peking, according to which the Senate 
is to consist of 264 members, nominated 
by the Provinces and Dependencies of 
China, the latter being Thibet, Mon- 
golia, and Turkestan. The House of 
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Kepresentatives is to consist of 603 
members, the idea being to have one 
representative for 800,000 of the popu- 
lation; but nothing has been arranged 
as to the nature of the franchise. At 
the same time, so writes Sir Robert 
Bredon in an interesting letter which 
we have just received from Peking, 
dated August 10th, although progress 
is being made, there are several prob- 
lems which have to be solved before 
the stability of the Republican Govern- 
ment can be said to be beyond ques- 
tion. Three strike Sir Robert as being 
specially important:— 

1. The relations of the Tutuhs with 
the executive of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

2. The relations of the civil and mil- 
itary officials in the provinces and in 
the empire generally. 

38. The system of taxation which 
the new Government will have to put 
in force to meet the national and pro- 
vincial needs, Till one is devised which 
the people will accept there will al- 
ways be the elements of discord at 
hand. 

That the general reader may under- 
stand the first question, it will be use- 
ful to say something about what a 
Tutuh is. The post has grown, mutatis 
mutandis, out of that of the old Gov- 
ernor or Viceroy under the Manchu ré- 
gime. The last-named was the visible 
and actual representative of the Sov- 
ereign Power in his province. He 
was, in effect, ex officio, over all the de- 
partments, collectively and individ- 
ually. The local troops on land and 
water were under his command—an 
outgrowth of the days when the Chi- 
nese army was only a congeries of pro- 
vincial forces—and the police were un- 
der his orders. He nearly always had 
power of life and death, and in many 
cases freely, in some usefully, ex- 
ercised it. He was while in of- 
fice almost a local autocrat. When 
the revolution swept away all the Man- 


chu régime officials, the Viceroys disap- 
peared one way or another, and were 
generally rather pleased to get away. 
However, a special development of the 
viceregal office had come wher the con- 
stitution of the Provincial Assemblies 
was decreed by the late Manchu Gov- 
ernment. That made the Viceroy, in 
addition to everything else, head of the 
Provincial Assembly. When the Re- 
publican revolution started, the vice- 
royalty was swept away not to be re- 
placed, but the Provincial Assembly 
remained existent, and the appoint- 
ment of a President of it was permis- 
sible. What more natural than that 
the President of the Assembly should 
be, as the Viceroy had been, both Pres- 
ident and Viceroy? So the new official 
took over the whole headship of the 
province under a new title—if one may 
be excused a pun—in Toto. This is, 
in a general way, how things came 
about, but there were modifications oc- 
casioned by unwillingness to serve, 
resignations, official ill-health, and va- 
rious reasons, so that perhaps each one 
of the present Tutuhs got into his place 
in-a somewhat different way. How- 
ever, they still more or less represent 
the old Viceroys, and exercise their 
functions in much the same way, as far 
as their respective assemblies will al- 
low, and their soldiers can be relied 
upon to support them. 

Now we arrive at the question: What 
is to be the position of the Tutuh un- 
der the new régime, assuming (as one 
must) that the administrative and exec- 
utive systems and the relations be- 
tween the President and Central Gov- 
ernment and the provinces must be car- 
ried on through him? To put it by ex- 
ample, is the new Tutuh to be ap- 
pointed by the Central Government, like 
the Governor-General of Canada, or 
Australia, and be liable to get orders 
from the King in Council? Or, is he 
to be like a Governor of an American 
State, to be elected by his own State, 














and left with a limited power to snap 
his fingers at Mr. President, under cer- 
tain circumstances, should he so desire? 
Since it is impossible to imagine that 
the provinces of China can ever be 
quasi-sovereign States like those of the 
American Union, it is hard to see how 
the Tutuh can ever be anything but a 
Central appointment, or, as would be 
said in America, a Federal (Officer. 
Some provinces no doubt have more 
broad views regarding autonomy, and 
some Tutuhs greater ideas of their own 
importance and authority than others. 
Anyhow a settlement of their status is 
a thing absolutely necessary if national 
unity is to be fully, visibly, and con- 
stitutionally secured. It is understood 
that President Yuan realizes the seri- 
ousness of the question, and is taking 
steps, in consultation with those who 
can best assist him, to put the Tutuhs 
in their place. 

The second question is: Are the 
troops in a province to be subordinate to 
the Tutuh, or are they to be looked on 
as a purely national force and, under 
the orders of the War Department at 
the capital? ; 

As China’s new army must be a na- 
tional force, to be used if required to 
its utmost capacity for any offensive or 
defensive purpose the National Gov- 
ernment may require of it, our cor- 
respondent thinks that it cannot be left 
to any provincial authority, so to say, 
to lay an embargo on any part of it 
for what he considers local needs, 
thereby weakening what the Central 
Government holds to be the strength 
necessary to meet a national danger. 
The defence, immediate or prospective, 
of each Province naturally has to be 
considered as part of any national pol- 
icy, and the providing for it is part of 
the duty devolving on the Central Gov- 
ernment. Provincial Tutuhs must 


therefore be prepared to leave the dis- 
position for their local defence in cen- 
tral hands. 


No doubt Tutuhs will still 
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think that they must have an army to 
meet rebellions or to put down revolu- 


tionary movements—in which, of 
course, they would not be participants, 
as some of them recently were! As the 
writer has proposed elsewhere, such 
matters should be dealt with in a dif- 
ferent way. The army ought not to 
be used for what are really police du- 
ties. A proper and sufficient provin- 
cial gendarmerie and water police 
should be kept for that purpose. Reg- 
ular troops, whether first line men or 
territorial militia, should be kept away 
from provincial capitals and large 
towns, and stationed in localities where 
they could be drilled and held ready for 
the purposes for which they would 
most probably be required. A policy 
of this kind was some time ago de- 
cided on, and is being unostentatiously 
carried out. 

The third question is that of fiscal 
arrangements. 

It was supposed by most thoughtful 
foreigners that the whole question of 
taxation, its necessary amount, inci- 
dence, mode of collection, and so on, 
would have been one of the very first 
questions to call for the Advisory Coun- 
cil’s attention. That up till now really 
nothing has been done has caused some 
disappointment. It is, however, possi- 
ble to suppose that, despite unfavor- 
able appearances, steps are being taken 
in the Ministries and Bureaux to frame 
a Budget, and it might even be admit- 
ted that there are some excuses for de- 
lay. The one legitimate ground on 
which the banking groups’ demand for 
supervision can be based is the absence 
of any visible evidence that China is 
making any effort to create an ade- 
quate supervising service of her own. 
If there could be produced any decent 
Budget system, with receipts and ex- 
penditure and cost of administration 
published in detail, the Chinese 
Finance Department would be in an in- 
finitely stronger position to deal with 
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foreign loans, and to bargain with for- 
eign leaders. There is too much rea- 
son to suspect that the new régime is no 
more anxious than the old to show 
quite precisely the movements of na- 
tional money, and that it would like to 
confine its accounting to the most gen- 
eral of generalities. A case in point 
is the matter of the recent Belgian 
loan. Though offering no opinion and 
making no insinuations as to the pur- 
pose to which that loan was applied, 
our informant states that the public 
has been treated to all sorts of gossip 
and rumor as to the way it was dis- 
posed of. “Naturally, those against 
whom charges were made disclaimed 
them all. In proof of bona fides, ex- 
plicit accounts were promised to be 
forthcoming. Up till now, after some 
months’ bandying of responsibilities 
from one to another, the details are 
The Economist. 
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still lacking. Similarly, it is generally 
believed that the Provinces are collect- 
ing, using. and remitting funds to an 
extent of which nothing is known. 
The inference suspicious people draw, 
and try to convey, is that China is try- 
ing to borrow more than she really 
wants.” Sir Robert Bredon has no 
means of knowing to what extent these 
stories are true, but they can be no 
more pleasant hearing to Chinese them- 
selves than to the friends who try to 
support Chinese credit as far as is 
honorably possible. A little publicity 
and a little more apparent interest in 
China’s finance on the part of such a’ 
responsible body as the Advisory Coun- 
cil would do much, in the opinion of Sir 
Robert, to obviate an early reduction— 
otherwise by no means improbable—in 
China’s credit. 





GOING 


The act. of Going Away, in the case 
of a whole family making an annual 
migration, is a very important part of 
a holiday. In the case of simple peo- 
ple who have neither great establish- 
ments nor large means, it is a thing 
fraught with a certain amount of care- 
ful apprehension; to the elders it is a 
serious matter, complicated by ques- 
tions of packing, of dealings with serv- 
ants, of arrangements for shutting up 
or carefully maintaining the house dur- 
ing their absence; but for children it is 
quite another thing. It is the most 
exciting part of the holiday, in which 
the joys of travel and adventure are 
combined in a highly concentrated 
form. It is surrounded by rites and 
ceremonies, and crowned with the 
knowledge that beyond it lie the de- 
lights of the holiday itself. To appre- 
ciate the true joys of Going Away one 
must be a child in a family whose an- 
nual migration is a thing long looked 
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forward to as the supreme delight of 
the year. 

My own memory of Going Away in 
this manner lies like a golden haze on 
the most distant part of life that I can 
remember. I associate it with that 
sense of exhausted summer expe- 
rienced in large towns towards the end 
of July; with an approaching empti- 
ness and suspension of the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, and with the alien’s sense 
of quitting the place of his bondage 
and returning to his native land. For 
England, although the greater part of 
my life was spent in it, was associated 
in my youth with the drab side of life; 
with going to school, and with a dis- 
agreeable sense of false position caused 
by living constantly among rich and, if 
the truth be told, somewhat Philistine 
people, whose simple way it was to es- 
timate others by the amount of money 
which they had; whom superiority of 
attainment or of cultivation rendered 
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uncomfortable, and who were glad to 
find any ground from which they could 
look down on their superiors. And as 
the end of July approached we as chil- 
dren had a growing sense that we had 
dwelt too long in Mesech and had our 
habitation in the tents of Kedar. We 
were going back to our own land and 
our own people, and we were glad. 

Our Going Away took place very 
properly on a Monday. The Saturday 
preceding it was a day of disturbance 
and unrest, when the ordinary order of 
things was suspended, and one was 
thrilled by the sight of various large 
trunks standing about in the fairway of 
corridors and landings. It was on Sat- 
urday, or sometimes even on Friday, 
that we began to repeat a rhyme or 
chant used only on these occasions. It 
was as follows: 


This time three days where shall we 
be? 

In the steamer going to——. 

The missing word supplied the rhyme; 
and it was considered creditable and 
effective if one of us, by making elab- 
orate calculation, could suddenly fore- 
shadow one of the more thrilling mo- 
ments of the journey by saying: 


This time twenty-five hours where shall 
we be? 
Standing - on - the - quay - waiting - 
for - the - mail-car, going - te——. 
Saturday evening passed in a kind of 
wretched reaction and serious search- 
ing of heart as to how the whole of 
Sunday and Monday could possibly be 
got through. Church on Sunday was 
a little exciting because of the thinned 
condition of the congregation; one had 
an infinite pity for the wretched hand- 
ful who should remain at the mercy of 
a succession of casual and unknown 
ministrants. All packing *was of 
course suspended on Sunday; the 
trunks gaped invitingly, and sometimes 
a toy would be surreptitiously inserted 
among the folds of garments, only to 
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be discovered and ejected on the fol- 
lowing day. On Surday evening there 
was a touching and somewhat senti- 
mental feeling in the air, stimulated by 
the long sunshine slanting in through 
the windows, my father’s last sermon, 
the familiar hymns dedicated by cus- 
tom to this occasion, and (in one mind 
at least) associated, not with the Deity, 
but with cabs and railway trains. One 
could almost have wept. And so to 
bed, and another sick night of sus- 
pense. 

We did not leave till about seven in 
the evening; but for my part I was al- 
Ways ready and waiting to get into my 
overcoat by about nine in the morning. 
Things really began to happen in the 
morning. Our excitement was con- 
stantly being quelled by elders who 
walked about with furrowed brows and 
attempted to keep calm. Servants 
were engaged upon unfamiliar jobs, 
and we took our meals with our loins 
girded, noting an absence of familiar 
table furniture. Various humble de- 
pendants came to the house to be paid, 
and as we spoke to them of our immi- 
nent departure we were filled, I know 
not why, with a sense of pathos. We 
felt sorry for them, that they should 
thus be looking on one for the last 
time; and we had a strange, thrilling 
sense of importance, as of people who 
should claim the attention and the priv- 
ileges of the death-bed. As the after- 
noon wore on there was a difficulty in 
breathing and total loss of appetite, 
which, strange to say, was treated al- 
most as an offence. The moment when 
the first trunk was brought downstairs, 
was generally the scene of a demon- 
stration and, probably, of a reprimand; 
and it was at this time that agonizing 
secret discussions began as to how we 
should sit in the "bus, who, if any, 
should go on the box, whether it would 
be a fine night, and if we should be al- 
lowed to stay up late on the steamer. 
Half an hour before the time of depar- 
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ture the hideous chill of apprehension 
arose as to what would happen if the 
‘bus did not come, and the scout de- 
tailed to station himself on the road, 
scanning every vehicle, received one 
bitter disappointment after another. 
But at last it arrived, being greeted, 
according to ritual, with a quotation 
from an early story book, “It comes, it 
rolls up to the door.” 

Now indeed we were in the very act 
and article of departure. One could 
have embraced the driver as he came 
to help down with the boxes; we 
wanted to draw him aside and tell him 
about the joys that were waiting for 
us; for surely he must be aware that 
this was no ordinary station job, but 
the homeward flight of remarkable peo- 
ple to the most wonderful paradise on 
earth. This was one of the occasions 
on which one shook hands with serv- 
ants, and was strangely aware of the 
texture of their skin. And at last, 
every parcel being counted, and every 
child tightly clinging to some minor 
piece of luggage, the door was shut 
with a bang, the wheels scraped the 
road, and we were off, hoping to pass 
on the road some of our acquaintances 
who were not going away. 

Followed the more awful excitement 
of the railway station, when we were 
brigaded into various parties and given 
posts to guard while the business of 
taking tickets and seats was transacted, 
There was no play about it now; we 
were off in earnest amid the grim reali- 
ties of trains and engines; and our ex- 
citement took on an almost fearful 
thrill, as though we had started some 
tremendous machine which we could 
not stop. The great delight of the rail- 
way journey was the obvious light- 
heartedness of my father; his method 
of counting the luggage to see that it 
was all there; the tones in which he 
announced the stations which were 
passed, which would not have seemed 
real if anyone else had spoken them; 









and it was a part of the ritual, all un- 
xnhuwn to him, that as we approached 
our port of embarkation he should let 
down the window and make some re- 
mark on the state of the weather or the 
sea. For a more sober interest now 
began to overcast our excitements—we 
were not all good sailors. On the 
state of the weather would depend our 
happiness or misery for the next eight 
hours, But I remember these occasions 
chiefly as being associated with calm 
weather, and long sunsets, and the 
faint, salt smell of the sea across the 
darkness. 

The next thrill on the pilgrimage was 
when, disembarking from the train and 
beginning to tramp through an endless 
succession of boarded passages, we first 
caught sight of the legend in huge let- 
ters to the steamer. I do not know why 
such notices should enter so deeply 
into one’s sense of life; but so long as 
I live I shall remember the almost in- 
tolerable tremor of being with which 
I read these legends, and with what a 
sense of glorious fate [I followed the 
pointing wooden hand with which they 
were punctuated. And then at last the 
gangway, and the deck of the steamer, 
and the lights shining from the com- 
panion-way, and the weird smell which 
made one clench one’s teeth as one 
descended the stairs (for this was before 
the day of universal electric lights and 
fans), the finding of one’s cabin and 
the depositing therein of one’s small 
effects, the desire to be in every part 
of the ship at once lest one should miss 
anything, the glorious vibration of the 
foghorn’s note in the pit of one’s stom- 
ach when it announced our departure, 
and the moment at which one could 
say “We are off.” And then the 
tramping up and down the deck, the 
watching of the winking buoys sliding 
by, the returning to peep down the 
companion ladder, and the coming back 
to find that one’s teeth were still 
firmly clenched. Every one of these 
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experiences was a joy in itself. And 
down in the saloon was a pleasant clat- 
ter of knives and forks, and the appe- 
tizing smells of hot meats, after which 
my young stomach lusted, although I 
was obliged to be content with an ex- 
purgated meal of tea and toast and 
jam. 

And then once more on deck, we 
men, tightly buttoned up now, one’s 
mother and sisters safely tucked away 
in their cabins whence good and reas- 
suring news came of their estate, to 
walk up and down in the lee of the 

The Saturday Review. 
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most interesting, fascinating, and all- 
powerful father in holiday mood, look- 
ing at the blinking lighthouse that 
seemed to come no nearer, until the 
wind began to bite and the eyes, in 
spite of all efforts of the will, to close.. 
To turn in was delayed as long as pos- 
sible, for it meant the end of Going 
Away; there was but a bridge of sleep 
before one would enter into to-morrow 
with all its joys. But to-morrow 
meant Arriving; and that is quite an- 
other matter, to be treated another 
day. 
Filson Young. 
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I am not prepared to guarantee the 
accuracy of any single one of the nau- 
tical terms used in the following report 
of an interview which I was privileged 
to have with a sailor-man. All I say is 
that I have done my best to keep close 
to the original, and to create a briny 
sea-going impression in the minds of 
my readers. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand of them 
won’t know the _ difference. The 
thousandth will growl and put me 
down as a landlubber, which, as a mat- 
ter of fact,I am. His pardon I beg at 
once, and ask him to consider the ne- 
cessities of a working journalist and 
not to bear too hardly on my faults. 

This happened in August. The 
usual shower of rain was pouring 
down, and, being on the sea-shore, I 
had taken refuge in a sort of shed, a 
tumble-down wooden affair, the ap- 
proach to which was littered with nets, 
lobster-pots, oars and spars. In the 
shed was a man in a dark blue guern- 
sey, a thick pair of blue trousers, no 
boots and a blue cap. He was doing 
something to a net with a knife, a 
piece of wood and a length of string, 
and he greeted me as I entered:— 

“Step aboard, messmate,” he said. 


I murmured something about the 
beastly weather and the disgusting 
month. 

“Lor’ lov you,” he answered, “I’ve 
seen many a worse Augusty month nor 
this. This is a cloud o’ dust to some 
I've been through. Wet? I believe 
you. Why, ten year ago—no, it warn’t 
ten; it were eleven. I remember it 
by our youngest bein’ born the follerin’ 
month. We was beatin’ round Cape 
Horn as it might be to-day, spare sails 
all set and the main-top-gailant braced 
to the lee scuppers for to catch the 
trade winds. The old Susan Mary was 
doin’ her fourteen knots comfortable, 
and if it hadn't been for the cook’s 
black cat goin’ for a voyage by hisself 
through clawin’ up the mainmast and 
gettin’ tossed orf of it when we got 
the Gulf Stream abeam we should all 
have bin as happy as a nest of cherubs 
with the mother-cherub settin’ on 'em 
to keep ‘em warm. But you know, Sir, 
what sailor-men thinks of a cat, and 
this was a very peculiar sort with his 
chest and his belly all laid out in white 
stripes, which is a sign of riches to 
them as don’t mind bein’ scratched by 
‘im. But we couldn’t spend much time 
sorrowin’ after poor old Sultan, for the 
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wind was blowin’ half a gale from the 
Sou’-West, and the rain was comin’ 
down just as if all the sky taps had got 
loose. It was five bells, and I was 
look-out-man in the bows. Sudden 
the rain lifted like and there ahead of 
us, a point or two on the starboard 
bow——” Here he stopped suddenly, 
for two of the big guns in the Cliff 
fort had been fired. When we recov- 
ered from the effect of the double ex- 
plosion he continued :— 

“Them two guns reminds me of the 
waterspout we met once in the China 
Seas. I was a deck hand on the 
Bride of the Ocean, and we'd picked up 
a pretty cargo of silks and spices and 
‘eathen gods, the ugly fat sort, more’n 
half naked, with red eyes and ’orns to 
their ’eads and all full o’ mischief. 
*Owever that didn’t worry us, ’cos we'd 
got *em all packed tight in boxes, fifty 
or so to a box, and stowed away un- 
der hatches with the rats to play round 
’em and take orf their curses when 
they was in the mind to let ’em out. 
We'd got to think o’ the ship, and the 
weather had kept us pretty close to our 
work hauling on the tackles and gettin’ 
the foreyards snug. There was a long 
thin man out o’ Plymouth town in my 
watch, a lantern-jawed fellow with a 
turn for good talk; ‘Preachin’ Moses’ 
we called ’im, ’is name bein’ Solomon. 
"Im and me was standin’ by the galley 
watchin’ the waves when the boat- 
swain come along. ‘Now, look ‘ere,’ 
says the boatswain—’e was chewin’ a 
quid o’ terbacker, and we could see 
by the color of ‘is nose that something 
‘ad run acrost ‘is bows and spoilt is 
temper, so we made to sheer orf and 
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give im a wide berth—‘look ‘ere,’ ’e 
says——” But what the boatswain 
said must for ever remain a mystery, 
for a drenched lady at this point sud- 
denly appeared at the doorway of the 
shed, gave a startled look round, said, 
“T beg your pardon, I thought——’” and 
as suddenly vanished away again.” 

“You’ve no call to leave us, mum,” 
shouted my friend. ‘“We’re poor, but 
we're honest. There’s room in ’ere for 
all, Ah well, she’s gone. If you 
wanted to see my sister Sally, without 
really seein’ ’er in a manner of speak- 
in’, why that there lady’s the dead spit 
of ’er, ’air, eyes, nose, everythink. It’s 
like seein’ a ghost. And that puts 
me in mind o’ the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, five-master she was, and a well- 
found ship from stem to stern and 
back again. We'd ’ad a fair doin’ in 
the Indian Ocean, and we'd ’ad to 
rig a jury rudder owin’ to a couple of 
Seas we’d shipped in a typhoon. It 
was a Sunday night, and the mate ’ad 
just given the word to tumble up quick, 
when—— Why lor’ love me, Sir, if you 
ain’t settin’ on a patch o’ tar. ‘Ow 
ever could I come to let you stay there 
so long. It’s nasty stuff on trousers, 
too.” 

This being so, and the rain having 
ceased, I said good-bye and went away. 

No, he never mentioned that he was 
dry, or that the weather was thirsty, 
though wet, or that he hadn’t seen the 
color of a shilling for weeks on account 
of the bad season. But [ still wonder 
what it feels like to try to spin three 
separate yarns and not to finish one of 
them. 
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Mr. Justice MecBurnie stepped 
quickly into the shelter of the little 
passage, and collided with the man 
who had already taken refuge there. 

“I beg your pardon,” he murmured. 
“It’s very dark——” 

“That's all right, sir,” the stranger 
replied in a cheery voice. “Bit awk- 
ward comin’ in ’ere out of the light, 
ain’t it? Sudden, I mean!” 

“Yes,” replied the judge, turning to 
look at the rain-drenched street. “A 
very heavy shower,” he added. 

“Yes, an’ come on so sudden, too, 
Funny sort of weather we bin’ ‘avin’ 
lately, ain’t we? One minute sun shin- 
in’, an’ the next, you get soaked 
through. No certainty about it! I 
suppose it’s bein’ so near the sea, an’ 
the ’iJls, an’ one thing an’ another!” 

“I suppose so,” said Mr. Justice Mc- 
Burnie in the tone of one who is indif- 
ferent to the conversation of his com- 
panion. He looked for a moment at 
him, and saw a small man, seemingly 
of mild manners, with an odd way of 
smiling when he spoke, as though be- 
neath his most commonplace phrase 
there lurked some inscrutably comic 
meaning known only to him. 

“You're a native of this town?” asked 
the judge. 

“Oh, yes. Born an’ bred ’ere. 
a shop, you know!” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. I do a bit of travellin’ now 
an’ again. Nothink to speak of 
Gummy, ain’t it comin’ down, eh?” 

The storm had grown in severity 
while they stood in the passage, and 
the rain came down in sheets. 

“Most unfortunate,” murmured Mr. 
Justice McBurnie. “I’ve come quite 
a long way from my hotel without an 
umbrella or a mackintosh. [ hope it 
won’t last much longer.” 

The little man smiled in his odd, su- 
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perior, knowing way. “You never 
know,” he said, “now the Assizes is 
on!” 

“The Assizes?” 

“Yes. Some people say there’s bound 
to be bad weather when the Assizes is 
on. ‘Specially when’s there a murder 
case. Funny the ‘things people do say 
about Assizes, ain’t it?” 

The judge did not reply. 

“Now, there’s my ole mother! She 
would ’ave it that it was against the 
Jaw for a butcher to serve on a jury 
tryin’ a man for ’is life. She wouldn’t 
believe it wasn’t true. Of course, it 
ain’t true. [ ast a gentleman once— 
‘e was a lawyer, you know—an’ ’e said 
‘e’d never ‘eard of such a thing.” 

“What a curious thing for your 
mother to believe!” said Mr. Justice 
McBurnie, turning to the garrulous lit- 
tle man. 

“Yes it was, wasn’t it? Of course, 
she don’t believe it now, sir. She's 
dead.” - 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“Yes. She was a good ole soul. 
Seventy-two she was, an’ ’ad ’er senses 
to the last. But she wouldn’t believe 
it wasn’t true about butchers, sir, not 
‘er, if the queen ’erself ’ad swore it 
on the Bible. She said it stood to rea- 
son butchers wouldn’t be allowed to 
try a man for his life. ‘Killin’ ani- 
mals all day,’ she said, ‘made ’em cal- 
lous, an’ they’d ’ang you as soon as 
look at you!’” 

Mr. Justice McBurnie laughed. 
“Oh,” he said, “was that why she ob- 
jected to butchers on juries?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ you couldn’t shake ’er 
out of it. Of course, butchers is a bit 
‘ard! No doubt about it. Stan’s to 
reason, aS she said. You can’t go on 
takin’ life like they do, an’ not get a 
bit ‘ardened, can you? On’y wot I 
used to say to ’er was, it ain’t the law. 
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It may be common-sense, ses I, but it 
ain’t the law. But she would ‘ave it 
that it was. Stubborn, sir. Seventy- 
two, she was, but that stubborn!” 

The judge advanced towards the 
edge of the passage, and gazed up at 
the dark sky, and then up and down 
the street. 

“It doesn’t seem to get any better,” 
he said. 

“No,” said the stranger, “it won't 
now, I shouldn’t think.” 

“I wonder if I could get a cab or 
some sort of vehicle!” 

The little man thought it was proba- 
ble that he might. “I'll go up to the 
‘ead of the street,” he said, “when the 
rain’s over a bit, an’ see if I can get 
one for you!” 

“You’re very kind! 

“Oh no, sir, not at all. You're a 
stranger ‘ere, an’ if we can’t do a 
thing like that for a stranger, wot’s the 
good of us!” 

They stood in silence for a few mo- 
ments, and then the little man began 
to speak again. 

“You know, ’e must feel a bit queer 
to-night, I should think!” 

“I beg your pardon,” exclaimed Mr. 
Justice McBurnie. 

“The chap wot’s goin’ to be tried to- 
morrow. Young fella ’e is. Killed a 
girl ’e was walkin’ out with.” 

“Oh, yes! Yes, yes!” 

“I. suppose you ’eard about it. 
Jealousy!” 

The judge nodded his head. 

“Now, there’s a thing I can’t under- 
stand, you know. If I was walkin’ out 
with a girl, an’ she got up to any tricks, 
runnin’ after other fellas, I wouldn’t 
go an’ kill ’er or nothink. I'd simply 
tell ’er to go to ’ell, or somethink of 
that sort. Silly to go an’ get ’ung for 
her. Some people’s funny-natured, 
ain’t they?” 

“That's true!” 

“We ain’t all alike, of course. 
Wouldn’t do if we was, but I mean to 
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say I can’t understand a chap goin’ 
an’ killin’ a girl for a thing like that. 
I mean to say, there don’t seem no 
sense in it, some’ow!” 

“There isn’t!” 

“No. An’ yet they go an’ doit. I’ve 
knowed case after case like that. De- 
cent enough young fellas, you know, 
on’y they go an’ do a thing like that. 
It seems a pity, some’ow!” 

“Yes. . a 

“Of course, you ’ave to be firm about 
it. It wouldn't do to go lettin’ ’em off 
or anythink, on’y some’ow 
Well, there was that young chap, 
Smith, now ‘e wasn’t a bad chap, ’e 
wasn’t, a bit ‘ot-eaded, but ‘e done 
the same’s this chap, an’ ’e got ung 
same’s this one will. e 

“How do you know this one will be 
hanged?” 

“Oh, ’e’ll be ’ung all right. The 
judge can’t ’elp ‘isself. Clear case. 
Clear as anythink. I dessay the judge 
won’t like doin’ it. No one would. 
On’y it’s got to be done. You've got 
to ’ave judges, an’ if people goes about 
killin’ other people, the judges ’ave got 
to sentence them to death. Can’t ’elp 
theirselves. That’s ’ow I look at it!” 

“I daresay you are right. I think the 
rain is going off. I believe it'll stop 
soon.” 

“Can’t help theirselves. It’s got to 
be done, an’ if it’s got to be done, some- 
one’s got to do it. That's wot I told 
my ole mother about butchers. No 
good cursin’ ’em, an’ callin’ ’em ’ard- 
‘earted an’ all that, if you eat meat. 
You can’t ’ave meat unless there's 
butchers. I don’t s’pose they do it for 
the fun of the thing!” 

“No, I daresay not,” said Mr. Justice 
McBurnie. “Do you think you could 
do what you so kindly suggested a few 
moments ago: get a cab for me. I’m 
sorry to trouble you. Fa 

“No trouble at all, sir!’ The little 
man walked to the entrance to the pas- 
sage, and stood there for a moment or 
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two while he turned up the collar of 
his coat. “You know,” he said, turn- 
ing to the judge, “they'll ’ang ‘im all 
right. Can’t help theirselyes!” 

“Well, well,” said the judge, impa- 
tiently. 

“You know,” continued the little 
man, “it’s the first case in this town. 
We got a new jail ‘ere. I'm a bit in- 
terested in the case!” 

“Naturally!” 

“I knoo ‘im well, sir. Often an’ 
often ’e’d come into my shop to ’ave a 
shave. Very partickler ’°e was about 
bein’ shaved. Very partickler. 
Couldn’t bear to ‘ave it done wp. Very 
tender skin ’e ’ad.” 

“If you wouldn’t mind. 

“Don’t mind a bit, sir. Not a bit. 
I never thought ’e would come to this. 
Come into ‘my shop reg’lar ’e would. 
I never felt about anyone the way I 
do about ’im. .. .” 

Mr. Justice McBurnie came to the 
little man’s side, and peered up the 
street. “I believe I can hear wheels,” 
he said. 

“So you can, sir. 
and fetch the cab, sir. 
a sec!” 

In a little while, the cab came down 
the street, and the judge stepped out of 
the passage. 

“Won’t you let me drive you home?” 
he said to the stranger. 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, sir. 
I ain’t got far to go. . . .” 

“You’ve been so very obliging,” con- 
tinued the judge, “I should like to. . . .” 

“Well, thank you, sir!” 

They stepped into the cab, and the 
judge told the stranger the name of 
the hotel at which he was stopping. 

“You’d better tell him to drive to 


your home first, and then he can take 
The Nation. 


I'll just run up 
Shan’t be ’alf 
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me to the hotel.” 

“Yes, sir!" He called the name of 
his street to the cabman. “That's the 
name of the ’otel where the judge is 
stoppin’,” he said, as they drove off. 

Mr. Justice McBurnie leant back in 
his seat and smiled. “Yes,” he said, 
“I am the judge!” 

The stranger sat up and regarded 
hi with curiosity. “Are you now?” 
he said. “You know, that's strange, 
that is. You an’ me’s in the same line 
of business, so to speak.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. Funny coincidence [I call it, 
you an’ me talkin’ the way we was 
about ’im.” 

“About whom?” 

“'Im as killed the girl. ’E’d be sur- 
prised to ’ear about this, ‘e would.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” said 
Mr. Justice McBurnie. 

“Well, it’s simple enough, sir. 
the judge an’ I’m the ’angman.” 

Mr. Justice McBurnie sat up in his 
seat, and the smile disappeared from 
his lips. He tried to speak, but the 
words clung to his teeth, and would 
not be uttered. 

“Sort of in the same business, you 
an’ me,” said the little man. “You be- 
gin it, and I end it. Funny coinci- 
dence, I call it. Fancy me tellin’ you 
about ‘im, an’ you the judge an me the 


You're 


‘angman. Used to come into my shop 
reglar ’e did, an’ ‘ave a shave. Very 
partickler, ‘e was. Wot did 


you say, sir?” 

Mr. Justice McBurnie did not reply. 

“I expec’ you're tired, sir. Up too 
late. Igetout’ere. You know, when 
you come to think of it, it’s a funny 
coincidence. Goo’-night, sir! 
Goo’-night!” 

St. John G. Ervine. 

























































The Home Progress Magazine, which 
was established by the Houghton Mif- 
flin Company last January and was in- 
tended to be published six times a year, 
has made so strong an appeal to home- 
makers and child-lovers that beginning 
with the September number, it has 
been increased to twice its original 
size, and is to be published every 
month. Miss Elizabeth McCracken is 
the editor. 


It is not generally known that G. A. 
Birmingham, one of the most brilliant 
contributors to Blackwood’s, and au- 
thor of “Priscilla’s Spies” and other 
popular stories, is Rev. James 0O. 
Hannay, whose knowledge of Irish hu- 
mor, romance and character has been 
gained by long residence in an out-of- 
the-way corner of Ireland, where primi- 
tive customs still hold sway. 


“Caviare,” by Grant Richards, is a 
tale of mild romance and amazing luck, 
flavored with Post-Impressionism and 
French cooking. It is told with a clev- 
erness that is unobtrusive enough to 
amuse without tiring, and it possesses 
the virtue of absorbing the reader’s at- 
tention without taxing either his intel- 
lect or his emotions. The title has lit- 
tle apparent connection with the story 
—unless it is supposed to stand at its 
head as the hors @euwvre of an inter- 
minable menu. The Amiable Charles 
probably breakfasts, lunches, and 
dines, in the restaurants of Paris, 
Monte Carlo, London, and New York, 
oftener and better and in more detail 
than anyone else in literature. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


“Lifted Masks” is the title of a vol- 
ume in which are collected various sto- 
ries by Susan Gaspell and it expresses 
the central idea which runs through all 
of them. They are human interest 
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stories, each intended to show the real 
motive or nature of some person when 
the “mask” which the world sees is 
lifted. Some of them deal with mo- 
ments in political life, with high offi- 
cials of state, with men of power and 
learning, while one of the best, “An 
Anarchist: His Dog” is about a little 
newsboy. Two especially humorous 
one are “Freckles M’Grath” and “How 
the Prince Saw America.” The pa- 
thetic element is not lacking, nor could 
it be in anything so close to reality. 
The author possesses remarkable in- 
sight and understanding of the crises 
in common, everyday life. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 


A book with a strong moral purpose 
is “The Sanctuary” by Maud Howard 
Peterson. It deals with the labor 
problem and the great social unrest. 
Andrew Martin is a millionaire who 
has amassed his fortune by grinding 
down the lives of those who toil in his 
factories. Hector Stone, another mil- 
lionaire, is at the same time alive to 
the significance of conditions and is in 
sympathy with the people. In order 
to get their point of view he works as 
a common laborer in various factories 
including Martin’s where he is severely 
injured. Blair Martin, only daughter 
and heiress of Andrew Martin, comes to 
realize that her comfort is bought with 
human suffering. In a revulsion of 
feeling she leaves her father for a sea- 
son and finds peace and readjustment 
on an island in the Mediterranean 
which plays an important part in Hec- 
tor Stone’s life. The contrast between 
the American industrial life and the 
simplicity of existence on the Island of 
the Angels is dramatic and forceful. 
The book is nobly conceived and writ- 
ten in an exalted spirit. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard. 










